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NEWS OF 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT spoke quite frankly last 

luesday about the question which is causing so much 
concern and in America—how Great Britain is to 
go on paying indefinitely for the colossal supplies of war 
material ordered to the utmost capacity of the Uniied 
States to produce. Every informed person knows that 
it is not a question of Britain’s financial stability, but 
of the possibility of maintaining the pound-dollar exchange 
when the main current of goods flows one way; and 
there is little doubt that it has been made clear that when all 
the orders now placed in America by Great Britain are sat s- 
fied this country will have difficulty in finding the do.ar 
exchange to pay for more goods. It may be presumed tat 
Sir Frederick Phillips has asked what contribution to ine 
financial side of the problem the United States can make. 
President Roosevelt has spoken what is in everyone’s minc— 
in America as well as in Britain—that Britain is fighting for 
America as well as for herself, that it is an American interest 
to help Britain, and that orders for munitions are an asset to 
American defence. He does not altogether rule out the idea 
of “ gifts,” but says that there are other ways more agreeabie 
to British amour propre. He goes on to suggest that the 
United States might take over British orders, turn them irto 
American orders, and then either lease the products for use by 
Great Britain or sell them subject to mortgage. American 
munitions, he hints, would be more valuable when used by 
British soldiers than if “kept in cold storage” in the United 
States. This is clearly a move of immense importance. What 
it means in effect is that America must supply Britain with all 
the munitions American factories can produce, and talk about 
payment later. The emergency demands nothing less. 


here 


Progress in Albania 

The Italians in Albania are making desperate efforts to stand 
On strong positions to which they have retired, and they 
have been throwing in reinforcements which have counter- 
attacked and been — with heavy losses. 
ugh if 
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for more reasons than one. The weather conditions, both in 
the valley and on the mountain-tops, are highly unfavourable 
to offensive action, and the lengthened communications of the 
Greeks over bad roads—where there are roads at all—increase 
the difficulties of supply. But that is not all. In the centre, 
where the hardest fighting is taking place, the Greeks are 
pressing forward towards the naturally strong positions around 
the towns of Tepeleni and Klissura—key towns which com- 
mand the approaches to Valona to the north-west and towards 
Berat and Durazzo towards the north. The Greeks, continually 
if slowly moving, are working their way to heights which com- 
mand these towns, just as they did in the cases of Koritza 
and Argyrokastro, and when their operations are complete the 
towns themselves will fall into their hands Dislodged. from 
these positions, it is likely that the Italians will be compelled 
to retire more precipitately. The strain which the Greeks 
are imposing on the Italians in Albania is, of course, as helpful 
to our operations in Africa as those operations are to the 
Greeks. In both spheres the R.A.F. are rendering indispensable 
services. 


Yugoslavia and Hungary 

Though Hungary has been much under the influence of 
Germany in recent months, and indeed owes to Germany her 
recent gains in territory at the expense of Rumania, she has 
no desire to become a subservient tool or to be drawn into war 
in the German interest. Though she has accepted adherence 
to the Tripartite Treaty between Germany, Italy and Japan, 
and to that extent acquiesces in the “New Order,” it is 
certainly not in accordance with German instructions that the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship has been negotiated 
and signed. If it had brought Yugoslavia into the New Order 
as a satellite of the Axis Germany would have been well 
pleased. But it does nothing of the kind. Yugoslavia is deter- 
mined to be independent and to defend her independence if 
it is threatened. Her position until recently has been extremely 
precarious. With Italy on her western border, Germany and 
Hungary on the north, Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, 
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she was singularly exposed to possible aggression; and at 
one time she was anxious lest Italy should seek to invade 
Greece through her territory. But Italy after her defeats is 
not in a condition in which she is likely to look for new enemies. 
The new pact with Hungary creates a situation in which it 
would be harder for Germany to use Hungarian territory for 
an attack on the Balkans ; and it is one step along the road 
towards the creation of a Balkan-Danubian bloc which might 
keep Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey out of the war. 


A Consultative Asse bly for Vichy 


The decision of Marshal Pétain to create a Consultative 
Assembly to give advice to the head of the State and share 
certain responsibilities was probably not unconnected with the 
Laval plot. When the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
transferred full legislative powers to Marshal Pétain, thereby 
making him an absolute dictator, it was intended as soon as 
the crisis was over to promulgate a permanent Constitution. 
The Marshal is very old. His designated successor was Laval. 
When the Minister’s treachery was revealed to him he doubt- 
less saw how dangerous a situation would arise if a Laval suc- 
ceeded him, unlimited by any Constitution, and actually inherit- 
ing the power to create one. Hence the decision, not merely to 
refrain from nominating any individual as his successor, but to 
call together a Consultative Assembly which, it is said, will be 
“fully representative.” We may be sure that it will not be 
representative in the sense that it will be elected like a Parlia- 
meut ; nor are we told how its representation is provided for. 
It is more likely to be on the Fascist model of the Corporative 
State. But it is something that the Marshal is feeling the 
need of a body which will put him in touch with outside 
opinion, and one which would perhaps have influence in the 
State if he died. The full Constitution is not yet promulgated, 
and it may well be the case that before it comes into being, 
whether in accordance with Nazi, Fascist or French-Fascist 
principles, chahges will have occurred in France and Europe 
that may make. it unnecessary. 


The War Damage Bill 

The general reaction of the business community to the War 
Damage Bill is in the main favourable, though many points 
are criticised and will be the subject of debate in the Committce 
stage. Before the text of the Bill was prepared there had 
already been strong objections to the proposal to distinguish 
between buildings and personal chattels and furniture by 


sulsery. 


making insurance on the latter voluntary instead el ¢ 
There are two drawbacks to this arrangement. First, right 
to compensation in the case of furniture cannot be made 
retrospective, and it will rest with the Board of Trade to 
make retrospective payments ex gratia—a not very satisfactory 
plan. Secondly, it involves a high rate of premium—3os. per 
cent.—which may be beyond the means of just those persons 
who will most need compensation should they suffer loss. 
Another criticism of the Bill turns on the proposal to base 
building-scheme premiums on the rating assessments, which 
vary very much from locality to locality—but it is difficult 
to see what more satisfactory basis could have been found, 
since a complete valuation of the property of the country 1s 
too big a task to be contemplated. It 1s, however, the case 
that those who suffer partial damage only to their properties 
will come off better than those who suffer a total loss, for 
the former will get a “cost of works” payment, representing 
the whole loss, while the latter, with their pre-war value com- 
pensation, will in many cases get only a part of it. The Bill can 
undoubtedly be improved if the Government will accept certain 
It is rightly greeted as a broad and imaginative 


amendments. 
1 and future n 


measure, which goes far to meet 
distributing the burden between property-owners and—'n the 
event of the total exceeding {£200,000,coo—the Treasury. A 
valuable and necessary complement to the Bill is the arrange- 
ment, announced by Sir Kingsley Wood on Wednesday, that all 
civilians over the age of 15 will be entitled to compensation, 
with no means test, in the event of death or injury by enemy 


} 


— 


present 


action. 


This is wise providence. 
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New Appeals to India 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the well-known Indian Moderate 
and the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, have both in the past week 
urged that the different sections of Indian opinion, Particularly 
the Congress and the Moslems, should get together ang ty 
to formulate proposals which they could present to the Britig 
Government as an agreed plan. Sir Tej’s distinguished reco 
should ensure him a hearing, but the more active Indian poli. 
ticians have no ears for moderation at the present momen, 
Lord Linlithgow has again stated, in what he obviously meag, 
to be as explicit language as he could command, that “oy 
objective remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal g 
Dominion status, and that as early as may be.” The last half. 
dozen words may be said by Congress to vitiate the whoe 
declaration, but it must be remembered that the Governmenr 
proposals of last August provided not only for the immediae 
inclusion of prominent Congress, Moslem and other leaders jp 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council and a new War Advisory 
Council, but also for the convocation immediately after the end 
of the war of a representative body to devise the framework of 
a new Constitution. There is a quite definite date there. 
Unfortunately, the whole situation has been gravely prejudiced 
by the paradoxical decision of Congress, which fundamentally 
hates Hitlerism as much as Mr. Churchill does, to preach oppo- 
sition to India’s war-effort. The adoption of Mr. Amery’s new 
slogan “India First”—a united India rather than a sectionalised 
India—does not seem unreasonably much to hope for ata 
moment when industrially India is making a great and increasing 
contribution to the war-effort of the Commonwealth, and Indian 
troops are defeating Fascism in Libya. But it appears, in fact, 
to be too much for Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Jinnah. 


Colonial Co-operation 


Already before the war there was a great revival of interest 
among public-spirited people in the condition of the colonies, 
and there is every reason now why even more attention should 
be given to them during the period of crisis. The Colonial 
Office is not neglecting the great opportunity which presents 
itself of promoting co-operation between the 
Great Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands and those con- 
trolled by Free France. In the House of Lords on Tuesday 
Lord Lloyd gave an account of the constructive economic 
policy which is being pursued both in the British and Allied 
colonial territories. In all cases the difficulty is that of finding 
an adequate market for their products and of supplying them 
with all the imports necessary for maintaining their standard 
of life. Where particular colonies have relied upon crops 
which have become unsaleable the Government have devised 
special means of tiding them over. Of special interest is the 
situation which has developed in our relationship with the 
Allied colonies. There again it is the Governnient’s intention 
to do all in its power to maintain their economic structure 
and this can be done both by buying their products or arrang- 
ing for their sale, and providing necessary imports in retum 
Economic agreements have been negotiated with the Free 
French Colonies and the Belgian Congo, and there are frequent 
discussions between the Governor of the Straits Settlement 
and the Netherland East India authorities about British and 
Dutch colonial matters of common interest. Co-operation 
such as this is likely to bear fruit not only under war cond: 
tions, but in the future, when colozial questions will be part 
of the wider problem of international reconstruction. 


colonies of 


Communist Asitators 


The Labour Party has always stood for giving a fair deal to 
Russia. Before the war it always favoured reasonable working 
arrangements with the Soviet Government whether in tk 
economic or the political sphere—though for very good reason 
it long ago refused to admit Communists to the Party or 
suffer interference by their leaders. But the events of the 
last eighteen months have convinced it that Russia, undet 
Stalin, is no more to be trusted than Nazi Germany, and that 
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Communist agents in this country may be as malignant as 
Germans. Mr. Ernest Bevin has the great rank-and-file of 
British labour behind him when he refuses to stand nonsense 
from Communist agitators. Interrupted by a group of ther 
at Edinburgh last Saturday, he roundly declared that orders 
had been issued, preparatory to Hitler making a peace offer, 
to the Communists of this country to disturb meetings with a 
yiew to creating the impression that the workers are disunited ; 
and he went on to say that Hitler’s next strategic move was 
to get his friends to talk peace, and to try and deceive us 
into listening to peace talk, whilst he was preparing his next 
blow. Whether Hitler is in a position to make use of British 
Communists seems doubtful, but there is clear evidence that 
Communists are out to create disaffection, particularly in air- 
raid shelters. They must be closely watched. 


Social Centres for Evacuees 

It is good to hear of a reception district in which the local 
guthorities have taken energetic and enlightened measures to 
provide for the social well-being of mothers and children and 
other homeless people who have come to them from the 
bombed areas. Hertfordshire has set a good example in pro- 
viding social centres, with laundry services, bathing facilities 
and communal feeding. The county has 67 feeding-centres 
at which children and adults can get hot mid-day meals at 
a small cost. In one case the Town Hall is virtually a club 
for the use of evacuated adults who can find there congenial 
society and organise their own entertainments. But if such 
activity is possible in Hertfordshire why not in all other recep- 
tion Many of the difficulties which have been 
experienced—leading oftcn to the return of evacuated persons 
to the danger zones—arise from the fact that visitors and hosts 


areas? 


are cooped up together in small dwellings and that the forme 
have no place for v Communal mid- 
day meals and bathing and laundry facilities go a long way to 
meet the Add agreeable recreation-centres, and the 
problem is more than half solved. It is stated that the Ministry 
of Health is applying pressure to apathetic authorities. 
It is time it did. The need has been obvious for fifteen 
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the Value of a Life Not Lived 


pe 

ihe 
judgement on the damages that 
executors of a child of two and a 


House of Lords was called upon last Monday to deliver 
should be awarded to the 
half for loss of expectation 


of life. The child had been killed by neghgence in a moior 
accidevt. The plaintiff had been awarded {1,200 damages at 
the Assize Court, and the Court of Appeal had affirmed the 
dec . But the House of Lords concluded that the appro- 
pria umages were £200. The Law Reform Act of 1934 laid 
it down that, in addition to awards of damages for injuries 
caused by an accident, the executor of a victim who dies in 
consequence of it may claim for expectation of loss of life ; 
and the knotty point which the judges had to decide was the 
assessment in terms of money of the value of a life which had 


not been lived. The argument which developed among the 
learned judges resembled the metaphysical dispute concerning 
the number of angels who can dance on a pin-point. Lord 
Simon was of opinion that the thing to be valued was the 
prospect of a predominantly happy life, and he advanced a 
doubiful argument to suggest that the prospect of happiness for 
an aduit was more easily assessable than that of an infant. 
The fact that the child himself, being dead, could not person- 
ally benefit from the compensation paid, and that the executors, 
who benefited, had lost nothing, did not enter into the lczal 
debate ; nor did the argument turn on the practical con- 
sideration that if a defendant has to pay for wounding a person 
it is reasonable that he should pay more for killing him. In 
view of the metaphysical considerations with which alone the 
law was concerned—namely, the price that should be paid 
to a person who could not receive it for a life which he has 
never lived—it is not surprising that Lord Justice MacKinnon 
should have concluded that the problem is insoluble. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons is about to disperse for the Christmas recess, but it 
would not care to go away before hearing the statement on 
the war from the Prime Minister. Next week I hope to make 
special reference to the speech and the subsequent debate. 
News from Italy is so reassuring that members have taken 
fresh heart ; but they are mindful of the sinkings and bomb- 
ings at home, and no one is in a mood to minimise the gravity 
of the months ahead. Lord Lothian’s untimely death has 
brought home the superb work done at Washington these last 
months. It will be difficult to find the right successor. 


* « * * 


Speculations are interesting because they reveal more about 
the speculator than anything else. I have heard Lord Cran- 
borne and Sir Archibald Sinclair mentioned, and a host of 
others. One particularly interesting name* was Lord Snell ; 
after all, he has been a Minister and Chairman of the L.C.C., 
he can make first-rate speeches and he is very wise. But all 
the world will soon know Mr. Churchill’s choice. 


* 7 * * 


The War Damage Bill was introduced by Sir Kingsley Wood 
in a speech which was worthy of the theme. No one pretends 
yet to have mastered the intricacies of this vast scheme. Even 
Sir William Jowitt admitted that nobody yet understood the 
details of the Bill. Of course there is more compensation than 
insurance in it. Major Lloyd George, whose competence is 
enhanced by his genial understanding of the House of Com- 
mons, wrestled with the commodity-insurance aspects and 
the Attorney-General answered a mass of knotty points. Mr. 
Hely-Hutchinson made the point that one cannot enter total 
war “insurance-minded,” nor can one do more than rough 
justice as between the equity-owner and the mortgagee and 
as between lease-holders and free-holders. Mr. Benson, of 
Chesterfield, was alone in his opposition, but then he wanted 
logic and equity in the middle of a war for survival. The 
Bill had a good reception, but when Parliament resumes there 
will be many new difficulties discovered. Only a National 
Government could possibly pilot through the House a Bill 
of such proportions. 

* * * * 


The question has arisen whether Sir Robert Vansittart, as 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Government, should broad- 
cast at all, quite apart from the merits of his actual text. Civil 
Servants, of course, do not broadcast as such in their official 
capacity. The Prime Minister made it clear that only Ministers 
can declare policy. The only answer one can make is that 
Sir Robert Vansittart is in an exceptional position, but the 
case is thin. Mr. Harold Nicolson gave some reassuring figures 
about our foreign broadcasts. Apparently we now speak in 
thirty foreign languages and give over 140 hours a week to 
this important side of the war effort. These figures are double 
the number, both in languages and hours, which were given 
before Mr. Duff Cooper succeeded Sir John Reith. With Sir 
Walter Monckton as Director-General there is a chance 
that the Ministry may start off on a new and more hopeful 
career 

* * . * 


Ministers will be free from Parliamentary criticism for a 
short recess: it is to be hoped that they will spend some of 
the long nights overhauling office methods and thinking out 
afresh the wide range of new subjects which war has inevitably 
thrust upon them. Meanwhile members will bring back from 
the front line of their constituencies fresh problems. Demo- 
cratic machinery is not working too badly, considering the 
strains and stresses. But it needs, and must command, constant 
vigilance. 
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THE LAVAL AFFAIR 


VENTS are moving rapidly in France, and some of 
the later moves may help to explain the former. But 
Unfortunately the facts 
on which reliance can be placed are so far scanty. M. Laval 
has gone, M. Flandin has been appointed Foreign Minister 
So much we know, and not much more. 
But from the order of expulsion broadcast by Marshal 
Pétain on Saturday a little more in the way of fact and a 
little in the way of inference emerges. The salient sentence 
runs, “ M. Pierre Laval is no longer a member of the 
Government.” That means that the crafty Auvergnat not 
only ceases to be Foreign Minister, he ceases to be Acting 
Prime Minister, and no one is so far appointed in his place. 
The office of Deputy Prime Minister, which M. Laval 
held, is apparently suppressed, and Marshal Pétain will 
presumably become actively Prime Minister as well as 
Head of the State. More important, the constitutional law 


before explanations come facts. 


in his place. 


nominating M. Laval as the Marshal’s 


abrogated. 


the end of Laval. 


There arises the question of the causes and consequences 


of his downfall. The former are the less important, but 
they have a direct bearing on the latter. 
both we are confined largely for the present to intelligent 
speculation. But one thing at least is clear. 


head, useful for rallying the nation (or what of it is left 
under his jurisdiction) to courses it 
repudiate, is excluded. His language in his latest pro- 


nouncement is that of the totalitarian dictator, made so 


familiar on the lips of France’s conqueror. So far as it 


yoes that is to the good. The transition from the Pétain 
g x 


of “they shall not pass” in 1916 to the Pétain of “we 
must strive to end the war” in 1940 is tragic, but if it 


is a choice between Pétain and Laval, or Pétain and 


‘landin, the decision must be for Pétain all the time—if 


only because he has far closer contacts with General 
Weygand, who, in spite of the strange evolutions of his 
policy six months ago, has at least never displayed the 
wholehearted and undisguised defeatism that has 
characterised Laval. 

But that is rather a consequence of the crisis than a 
cause. The cause was some capital offence on Laval’s part. 
Its nature can be only surmised. Certain facts about the 
late Foreign Minister are common knowledge. He is 
utterly untrustworthy. His ambition is only equalled by 
his craft. His leanings have been pro-Fascist rather than 
pro-Nazi. He always aspired to be the architect of a 
Franco-Italian détente, and more latterly his thoughts have 
turned to the creation of a Latin bloc, consisting of France, 
Italy and Spain, as a counterpoise to the power of 
Germany. That lends some colour to the theory advanced 
in French quarters in London that the change at Vichy 
has actually been made at the instance of Beziin, for Hitler, 
desiring to pass troops through France to occupy northern 
Italy (lest it should throw up the sponge), believed that 
Laval, with his pro-Italian proclivities, would make demur. 
That is possible, but it is a theory and nothing more. On 
the whole it seems unlikely that the Germans were privy 
to Marshal Pétain’s action—Herr Abetz’s decisive moves 


successor 1S 
The late Foreign Minister is relegated to 
obscurity and has even been temporarily under arrest. That, 
but for Herr Abetz, of whom more later, would have been 


In regard to 
Marshal 
Pétain has asserted himself with unexpected vigour. The 


possibility that he might be merely an impressive figure- 


would naturally 


seem to rule that out—and still more unlikely thy 
Laval, whatever his weakness for the Duce and the Duce’ 
ways, would oppose the desires of Hitler in anything 
More probable on the face of it is the assumption that the 
Deputy Prime Minister was staging a palace revolutigy 
and was just ready to touch the train off when it wa 
touched off by his would-be victim instead. The repor 
that Marshal Pétain was to be beguiled into going y 
Paris to attend the re-interment of the remains ¢ 
Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt, and to be detaing 
there under German surveillance, while Laval assume 
the chief place in the State and proceeded at once j 
negotiate a German peace, may or may not have substang. 
All that seems certain is that the Marshal realised thy 
either he or Laval musi go, and decided it should not be h: 

That, as has been said, is so far to the good. In th 
group of soldiers and politicians who effected France; 
surrender in June three types must be distinguished 
There are those who, like Marshal Pétain, felt compelled 
to end the war and make (“ as between soldiers ”) a peace 
that would not disgrace France. There were those, like 
General Weygand, who believed that France must pas 
through suffering to rise again, but who have never los 
hold of the idea of resurrection. And there are those who 
were content that France shou!d accept with ignobl 
acquiescence the position of satellite of Germany on any 
terms Germany might dictate. Among the foremost of these 
was Laval, and there is no reason so far to believe tha 
Flandin takes any different view. Both are defeatists of the 
first water, and both have proclaimed their pro-Axis view 
without concealment. No one could well be a wor 
influence in the French Cabinet than Laval, and to tha 
extent Flandin may be some improvement. The new 
Minister was, moreover, in one of the phases of his 
opportunist career, credited with pro-British sympathies 
It is not to be suggested that they sway him now, but a 
least he has an understanding, such as his predecessor 
never claimed, of British psychology, and probably : 
correspondingly better comprehension of British mil- 
tary and economic power. It clear, too, tha 
Flandin, whatever his personal opinions, will enjoy cor 
siderably less freedom of action than Laval commanded. He 
is Foreign Minister, holding no other office, in a Cabine 
in which the question whether France should surrende 
her navy and her naval bases to Germany has been thrashed 
out and decided—in accordance with Marshal Peétain 
views and against Laval’s. M. Flandin, on his advent, 
finds that at least a chose jugée. 

But here Herr Abetz, Hitler’s envoy in Paris, appeais 
dramatically on the scene to secure Laval’s release from 
durance, and his re-admission to council, though how fa 
the rehabjlitation goes is not yet clear. Ultimata are in 
the air. Vichy France, it must be remembered, is stil 
living under the armistice terms. The peace has yet to bs 
negotiated, though whether there will in fact be any room 
for negotiation is another question which only events c 
answer. With Laval, who was ready to swallow any dictate, 
there would certainly have been none. Dictation, nom 


seems 


the less, is not an entirely simple matter for Hitler. Th: 
French temper is steadily changing. Pro-British feeling ® 
growing daily. A native contempt for the Italians is powe™ 
fully fostered by what is happening in Greece and Libys 
and the prestige of the Axis as a whole is proportionate!) 
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diminished. * General de Gaulle’s movement is getting 
widely known and commanding wide and widening 
sympathy. And the inscrutable General Weygand is in 
Morocco, controlling the allegiance of such of France’s 
African colonies as have not already declared for the Free 
French movement. General Weygand, it has been made 
quite clear, has no idea of submitting to a humiliating 
peace. If Hitler contemplates that, he must contemplate 
equally the loss of all French territory outside Europe, for 
Syria and other colonies are already, in Turgot’s phrase, 
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ripe to drop off. They may drop in any case ; they will 
drop inevitably rather than accept German or (though 
that contingency has become a little fantastic) Italian 
domination. Another factor in the situation will be the 
arrival of the American Ambassador, Admiral Leahy, at 
Vichy, for the United States is exerting all the power of 
her diplomacy, and what lies behind it, to stiffen Marshal 
Pétain against the Germans. And even if Laval returns, 
his return at German dictation will make him even more 
hated than he already is in France. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE emphasis laid by Lord Beaverbrook on a new attempt 
at invasion in his broadcast on Tuesday was surprising, 
but it is to be noted that it synchronises with the assertion by 
Mr. Landon, the former Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, that invasion is planned for the 
middle of February, and with more cautious but more authori- 
tative observations by Mr. Cordell Hull on the same subject. To 
some extent the statements may rest on inference. It is clear 
to everyone, most of all to the German General Staff, that the 
only way for Germany to win the war is to direct a crushing 
blow at the soil of Britain. Air-attack has failed, submarine 
blockade is taking heavy toll of our shipping, but shows no 
sign of bringing us to the ground, and Hitler can see no way 
of helping a tottering Italy except by striking at the root and 
centre of British strength. All that is obvious inference. It 
may or may not be supported by information to which the 
ordinary citizen has no access. But to that ordinary citizen an 
attempt at invasion looks a far more hazardous business than 
it would have been six months ago. It is as true as ever that 
essential conditions for a successful invasion are naval 
supremacy and air supremacy, and Germany is farther than 
ever from enjoying either. She no doubt has new warships in 
commission, but so have we, and the course of events in the 
Mediterranean may soon release part of our fleet there for 
service nearer home. The expansion of our air-power, as 
regards both machines and pilots, is proceeding with a momen- 
tum which Germany cannot rival, and our shores are protected 
by a trained and hardened army, no longer by an army of 
recruits. The chances of a successful invasion seem therefore 
to be steadily diminishing, but Hitler may be driven to the 
attempt because he has no alternative. 
7 * * o 
The question Sir Henry Morris-Jones, who is himself a 
doctor, has put to the Prime Minister regarding the facts con- 
cerning Lord Lothian’s death involves questions it would be 
preferable to avoid, but since the late Ambassador died with- 
out seeing a medical man, it is not surprising that they should 
be raised. It is distressing to reflect, indeed, that if the best 
medical skill had been invoked—and the best medical skill in 
the world is available at Johns Hopkins University, an hour’s 
journey from Washington—an invaluable life might have been 
considerably prolonged. But even on that it is difficult to 
speak assuredly, for the cause of Lord Lothian’s death is still 
not clearly known. American reports spoke of “ uraemic 
infection,” a term unknown in British medical practice, but 
which appears to denote some form of nephritis, or affection 
of the kidneys. There was apparently no post-mortem before 
cremation. In the circumstances, therefore, Sir Henry Morris- 
Jones’ question is fully justified, and it is to be hoped that the 
Prime Minister will be able to clear up all uncertainties—if, 
indeed, anyone has sufficient knowledge of the facts to do that. 
* * * * 





The new Ambassador may have been appointed before these 
lines are in print, but mere contemplation of the list of pos- 
sible successors to Lord Lothian shows how impossible it will 
be to find anyone to succeed him adequately. An almost unique 
combination of qualities is needed in the ideal Ambassador to 
the United States, and Lord Lothian seemed to possess them 
all. First and foremost, particularly at this time, he must be 
a man who understands America, and America—the people, 


the Press, the administration, Congress—takes a great deal of 
understanding. That narrows the circle of candidates consider- 
ably. In almost every nominee the disabilities are greater 
than the qualifications. Lord Halifax, if he would go, might be 
more successful than anyone, but a good deal of suspicion 
attaches in America to “the men of Munich,” and the 
Foreign Secretary is labelled as one of them. It is hard to think 
that the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George would have been 
a happy choice. His articles in the Hearst Press over a 
period of years and his responsibility for the Treaty of 
Versailles would have told against him, in spite of the line he 
has taken since. Americans would probably be as glad to 
welcome Mr. Eden as anyone, and admirable as his work at 
the War Office is, a new Secretary for War could no doubt be 
found. But Lord Cranborne, who has the great merit in 
American eyes of having resigned with Mr. Eden over appease- 
ment towards Italy, would be hardly less acceptable. He has 
enough qualities in common with Lord Lothian to ease the 
transition from the old Ambassador to the new. 
* 7 * * 

The question of the control of public air-raid shelters is 
becoming serious, and may soon become more so. Where 
there are considerable aggregations of people there will always 
be some turbulent individuals, particularly in this time of 
strain, and in a large shelter a small disturbance may easily 
become a big one. There are, of course, shelter-marshals, who 
are doing most admirable work, but their actual legal powers, 
it appears, have up to very recently been nil, and in many 
areas are nil still. In the latter case it is doubtful whether in 
shelters where the ticket system prevails marshals can confiscate 
the tickets of habitual nuisance-makers, or take other steps to 
exclude them. All they can do is to call in the police from 
outside when a disturbance has actually broken out. It is 
doubtful again whether they can exclude, or turn out, an 
obvious case of infectious disease. This ought all to be remedied 
without delay. One way might be to swear in a number of 
regular shelterers as special constables and rely on them to 
see order kept ; and of course the shelter-marshals themselves 
might be made special constables. The Ministry of Home 
Security has fortunately taken the matter up, and Regional 
Commissioners are now authorised to confer considerable 
powers on shelter-marshals under a recent Defence regulation. 
But there is no clear evidence that most Commissioners have 
taken action yet. 

* * * a 

The small but progressive reduction in the total of civilian 
air-raid deaths—6,954 in September, 6,334 in October, 4,588 
in November—is satisfactory, though the number is dis- 
tressingly high. The November figures included the inten- 
sified raids on Coventry and other provincial towns, and unless 
there is a severe recrudescence of these in what remains of 
December this month should show a further reduction again. 
That is partly due to the weather, for it has to be recognised 
that our anti-night bomber measures have not come into 
operation on any considerable scale as early as was hoped. But 
confidence in their ultimate efficacy seems to be undiminished. 

* * * * 
TURKEY CONTROL SURPRISE—Daily Telegraph. 

However, it turns out to be by Lord Woolton, not Herr 
Hitler. JANUS. 
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SEQUEL TO VICTORY 


By STRATEGICUS 


T was impossible last week to gauge the dimensions of the 

attack upon the Italian advanced position in Egypt. Its 
immediate objective was clear enough; but how far the 
development of the operations would go could only be decided 
by the event. The human element in the military problem 
remains the most important, however resolutely we tend to 
reduce it to mechanical formulae. The wise general realises 
that he is not so much faced with the task of capturing certain 
positions as with the more incalculable problem of defeating a 
particular army. It seemed impossible that Graziani would 
permit himself to be taken completely by surprise. It was 
equally difficult to imagine that his troops would not put up a 
stout resistance. Finally it was incredible that all his resources 
and devices were exposed in the window. 

Wisdom, therefore, counselled a plan of great flexibility. 
The immediate objective was the advanced base at Sidi 
Barrani ; further movements depended upon the ease with 
which that success was gained. The exploitation had to be 
left to be decided by the event ; but the officers in command 
had to bear in mind the possibility of pushing ahead to the 
limit of endurance, and in effect, this meant the breaking-strain 
of the communications. As it turned out, the result must have 
exceeded the wildest dreams of the command. Within three 
days Sidi Barrani, with a great number of prisoners and an 
immense store of equipment, fell into our hands. The tank 
column was taken at breakfast; and the British armoured 
division was off to the coast. Within a week Egypt was clear 
of Italian troops. The resistance at Sollum and Capuzzo was 
stubborn ; but it failed at length, and the advanced units of 
the attack were over the frontier escarpment and fighting in 
Libya. Graziani had lost his chance. Caution had ence more 
betrayed its disciple and daring had another triumph to its 
credit. 

The removal of a dangerous threat is a great relicr The 
clearing of Egyptian territory is a valuable gain. But best and 
most important of all is the clear defeat of several Italian 
divisions by a force which, according to the admission of the 
beaten, was if anything numerically inferior to them. It is 
this that gives the truest measure of the success and the most 
solid assurance for the future. The means by which it was 
accomplished is now clear. The tendency is to regard with 
most favoured the armoured division, and of course General 
Creagh deserves every praise for the bold and sure handling of 
his unit. But it is certain that when the full details of the 
operation are known the decisive element in the success will 
be found to be, not the work of any particular arm or factor, 
but the admirable combination with which all the factors were 
made to contribute to the common victory. 

This seems to be the main inference to be drawn from a 
series of actions which, severally, show the units that operated 
them almost at their best. The air-arm, for instance, was used, 
as far as one can see, almost perfectly. The tactical use of 
the aeroplane is now a reasonably well established procedure ; 
and it was directed to producing the maximum effect. But 
the strategical use has frequently seemed to bear too little 
relation to the decisive clash of the armies, so distant have 
been the objectives and so remote has been their connexion 
with the action they are designed to assist. On this occasion 
that fault was avoided; and the influence upon the action 
formed an important ingredient of victory. The Navy, as 
usual the maid of all work, with an adaptability and efficiency 
possessed by no maid that ever was on sea or land, not only 
operated as mobile artillery with deadly effect, but also acted 
as additional transport, and even carried back to the main base 
the prisoners who must otherwise have blocked the lines of 
communication and so have embarrassed the advance. They 
have probably acted also as a supply-train for the troops who 
are now operating well over a hundred miles from their base. 

It is the skilful co-operation of the three arms that affords 
the best hope for the future. If we have to take the victory 


temperately it is because the total force engaged was in reality 
small. The resources necessary for full exploitation, if we are 
to act with caution, are not at the disposal of General Wavel], 
Gallabat has only just returned to our hands once more ; and 
there is ample evidence that the Sudan front is still alight, 
The incalculable factor is that of morale. We do not know, 
we have only the slightest hints, to measure the factor that 
must determine the extent to which the victory can be 
developed. It is significant that the resistance hardened 9 
notably at Sollum and the fort—Capuzzo—which has seen 
more vicissitudes than any other centre in the African 
theaire. 

At the moment of writing the Imperial troops are either 
containing or attacking the port of Bardia. This port lies on 
the western side of the bay of Sollum. If we are to advance 
further into Libya it would be an admirable subsidiary gate 
of supply. But in it, at present, there are the remnants of 
several divisions, including the 63rd regular division. More- 
over the frontier fighting has been exceptionally stubborn, 
especially where the troops stood on prepared positions. But 
fresh forces are still arriving for the attack and we shal! know 
better what is practicable when we see the development of the 
next few days. The number of Italian troops available for 
action on this front has been estimated at about 70,000, with 
accessory troops. Every such figure must be a matter of mere 
conjecture ; and the smallness of this number depends upon 
the assumption that a considerable proportion of the units in 
Libya must be allocated to the Tunisian frontier. It is, per- 
haps, necessary for the Italians to regard that frontier with a 
watchful suspicion ; but if there are still over 200,000 troops 
still in Libya, two-thirds seems a large proportion to disperse 
across the country and watch the frontier If the original 
force was §0,000 higher than the estimate in Cairo—and this 
has been frequently stated recently—the number available to 
oppose the advance would be increased to 120,000 ; and, in 
fact, the figure has been put higher still. 

It is, of course, the desire of every commander to put his 
enemy’s army out of action. The mere clearing of the Egyptian 
territory and the removal of the threat to the Suez Canal are 
considerable gains ; but the complete and decisive defeat of 
the Italian army in Libya would have a tremendous effect. 
But it has to be realised that the task may be beyond our 
resources. While Graziani stood at Sidi Barrani and Maktila, 
he suffered from the grave handicap of having to supply all 
his needs over the road from Libya. He had continued that 
excellent piece of engineering which had drawn a road across 
Libya from the Tunisian frontier ; and, to that extent he had 
a living artery of supply. If we intended to advance we should 
inherit many of his handicaps. At this moment, no doubt, 
General Wavell is balancing the advantages against the dis- 
advantages of continuing his advance. While he pursues his 
attacks, he is indirectly but far from insensibly assisting the 
Greeks, who are still pressing their advance against every 
difficulty of winter weather and the superior tactical ability 
of the Italians in the lowlands. The tank has played little part 
so far’in the campaign ; but unless the Italians are completely 
demoralised—and there is nothing which would justify that 
conclusion as yet—they ought to play a formidable part in 
the plain. 

A considerable factor in Wavell’s victory comes, ironically 
enough, as a direct gift from Mussolini. By launching an 
insufficiently prepared attack upon Greece he presented us 
with the use of Crete and the Aegean bases ; these were the 
usurious interest on the loan of our air squadrons, and they 
involved a critical weakening of the supply-line from Italy to 
Libya. Graziani has suffered a great defeat. The Italian 


position has weakened remarkably. What was designed for a 
column in the new order has wilted like a softened candle. 
But it is necessary that it should form some kind of prop, and 
the architect must shore it up. Hitler has yet to speak. 
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LORD LOTHIAN 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HEN I stopped in Shaftesbury Avenue on Thursday of 

last week to buy an evening paper, and the vendor told 
me in a half-hushed voice “ Lord Lothian’s dead,” the sudden 
sense of personal and of national loss were inextricably 
mingled. I had not the privilege of intimate friendship with 
Philip Kerr, but I had known him for twenty years and more 
—and many whose acquaintance with him was shorier than 
that realise how much they have to mourn today. It is a 
strange and tragic caprice of fate that has taken from their tasks 
in the space of a single year two Scotsmen, both collaborators 
with Milner in South Africa more than thirty years ago, who 
were rendering service of incomparable value to their country 
on the other side of the Atlantic. John Buchan and Philip Kerr 
had much in common, in training, experience, outlook and 
ideals, especially in their conception of what the British Com- 
monwealth should be. One was born in a frugal manse, the 
other heir to an ancient title. Both believed profoundly in 
democracy, but the better democrat of the two was not the 
son of the manse but the Marquess of Lothian, Earl of Ancrum, 
Earl of Lothian, Viscount of Brien, Baron Ker of Newbattie 
and Baron Jedburgh, in the peerage of Scotland. 

There is nothing in that derogatory to Buchan’s democracy. 
It is simply that Kerr to a quite abnormal degree saw men as 
men and cared less than nothing for rank or place. That was 
part of the secret of his success in the United States. He 
never wanted to become a peer. If he could he wouid 
have remained a commoner. His cousin, whom he succeeded, 
was of unsound mind, a fact which Kerr found singularly 
reassurring, because, as he said, such people live long. He was 
the last man to harp on equalitarian theories, but he made it 
obvious to anyone he met that he was meeting them on an equal 
footing. You might agree or disagree with him, you might 
decide that mixed up with all his ability and depth of convic- 
tion there were odd kinks here and there, but you could never be 
insensible to the deep attraction of a personality in which intel- 
lectua! distinction, profound earnestness of purpose and an 
honesty beyond all questioning were remarkably compounded. 
The memory that remains of the first time I met him, at the 
door of Mr. Lloyd George’s flat in the Rue Nitot in Paris 
during the Peace Conference, is, like so many later memories, 
of that characteristic smile of his, which expressed so much—a 
welcoming friendliness, a general contentment with life, and 
a certain expectant interest, not without a bare touch of the 
sardonic, in what you might have to say. 

The course of Lord Lothian’s career has been fully detailed 
in the daily Press. His public life began in South Africa in 
1904, but it was as Mr. Lloyd George’s principal private secre- 
tary from 1916 to 1921 that he became generally known at 
home, though he had in fact been editor of the Round Tabie 
since 1910 ; in those years, when the Foreign Office was side- 
tracked by No. 10, the Prime Minister’s critics were liabie to 
maintain that what was best in his policy came of Kerr's 
promptings and what was worst of his own. No one, except 
Lord Hankey, held the key to so many secrets of State during 
the last two years of the war and the Peace Conference as 
Chey have never been divulged and they will not be post- 
humously, for Kerr, as he told me ance, never kept a diary or 
preserved a document. Nor did he ever write a book, apart 
from one in which he collaborated with his friend Lionel Curtis. 
But there is one historic piece of authorship to his credit, none 
In the closing month of the Peace Conference, when 
he German delegation at Versailles, professedly aghast at the 
term of peace that were handed to them, put in a voluminous 
document embodying their protests and proposals and pleas. a 

reply was drafted traversing their contentions point by 
point. It was a masterly and devastating production, and bore 
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at its foot the signature Clemenceau. But that was the only 
word of it that the French Prime Minister wrote ; the whole of 
the rest was from the pen of Philip Kerr. 


Politically Kerr called himself a Liberal, but he was too 
much Philip Kerr to accept strict party limitations or restraints. 
At the same time he was an Imperialist in the best sense of 
the term. The society he lived and worked for was the British 
Commonwealth. He was deeply conscious of the Common- 
wealth’s mission in the world. He sought above all things to 
see it welded into a living unity and brought into some form 
of intimate co-operation with the United States. But his 
hopes took wider scope than that. Long before anything like 
Federal Union in its present guise was heard of he was preach- 
ing some form of world-federation. I fell many pegs in his 
good opinion (if I had many pegs to fall) when I admitted to 
him some years ago that I had never read The Federalist— 
a default which I have now corrected, and in which, anyhow, 
I have since discovered that I had eminent companionship. 
National sovereignty was to him the root of all evil in the 
relations between States, and for that reason he soon passed 
from support of the League of Nations to strong, and some- 
times unreasonable, criticism of it. It was a paradoxical 
attitude, for the Commonwealth in which Kerr so profoundly 
believed was all the time proving increasingly irtolerant of any- 
thing resembling a federal tie, the once dependent Dominions 
clothing themselves progressively and resolutely with all the 
attributes of the rational sovereignty which he thought so fatal. 

Those who found a certain incalculable element in Lord 
Lothian might be inclined to attribute to that his adhesion 
to Christian Science. Nothing, in fact, in his life was more 
calculated. I once talked with him at length about it. He 
had been born and brought up a Roman Catholic, but when 
he got to Oxford, from a Catholic school, he decided that 
whatever was the right religious faith for him it was not the 
Catholic. Characteristically he threw himself with single-minded 
earnestness into the quest for a belief he could make his own, 
travelling extensively to study the great Oriental faiths in their 
native environment. Strangely or not, he found in Christian 
Science a complete satisfaction of his needs, and he remained 
so convinced a Christian Scientist that in his final illness he 
would not see a medical man. But his religious sympathies 
were as wide as his religious convictions were deep. No one 
who had ever talked seriously with him could fail to realise 
that. 

No one who knew Lothian was surprised that he should be 
a successful Ambassador at Washington, but his success has 
exceeded all expectations. He has been not merely a good 
but a great Ambassador, and his brief tenure of office will 
remain historic. The reasons are clear. Americans mistrust 
diplomacy and diplomats, and Kerr was nothing of a diplomat 
He had no use for finessing. He 


in the prefessional sense. 
He dealt in facts and the 


had no use for propaganda. 
inescapable inferences from them. He disliked concealing truth 
and was incapable of manipulating truth. His patent sincerity 
was his greatest asset. But there were many others. Americans 
are genuine democrats, but with an equally genuine weakness 
the hereditary aristocracy for which they have no place 
in their They like public speeches, and Kerr 
was an excellent speaker. And he knew America better than 
He was familiar with its history at every 


for 


own society. 


Americans. 
period. He understood all the implications of its Constitution. 
And thousands of the most important Americans knew him. 
As Secretary of the Rhodes Trust for years he had visited 
the United States almost annually, exchanging views with 
politicians of all camps, and particularly with those college 
heads and professors who carry so much more weight in 
America than college heads and professors do here. 


most 


There could be no better preparation for the service Ker 
was to render in the last twenty months of his all too short life. 
To it he owed that astonishing sureness of touch with American 
opinion. No public can be more critical than the American. None 
Kerr seemed 
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is more suspicious of anything like propaganda. 
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to know at every moment just how far he could safely go in a 
public utterance, and he went all the way, but never farther ; 
never, therefore, too far. His last speech, which he was too 
ill to deliver in person, went farthest of all. He stated Britain’s 
needs and pointed to America’s duty in the uncompromising 
language which he habitually used. No British Ambassador 
to the United States had ever spoken so, but the speech won 
universal approval—and that before knowledge of the gravity 
of the Ambassador’s illness could have its effect in ensuring a 
sympathetic reception. The speaker’s death has given the 
speech a dramatic significance. To that extent it inay be said 
that he was felix opportunitate mortis. But in reality there 
is cold comfort there. With Kerr’s own stern sincerity we 
must recognise the greatness of our loss. The sense of what 
the opportunities of his next ten years of life might have been 
precludes the solace which contemplation of a career fitly 
rounded off and a great task accomplished can bring. 


PROPAGANDA PATTERN 


By DR. DAVID THOMSON 


MAGINE that finest flower of modern propaganda—a Nazi 

mass-meeting, held any time before the outbreak of the 
present war. The vast hall, impressively draped and lit; the 
expectant crowds, worked into a state of hysteria by a couple 
of hours of martial music and community-singing; the bands of 
uniformed, marching youths carrying banners ; the great climax 
of that breathless moment when the lights dim, and a blazing 
spot-light picks out the lonely figure of the Fihrer, stepping 
from behind black curtains like a priest from the outer 
darkness ; the last ecstasy when the receptive mass is swept 
away by his fierce oratory into an orgy of hatred against all 
who have “ betrayed Germany.” 

Analyse this performance into its ingredients, and it will 
be found that success is due to three conditions. The speaker 
succeeds, first, because his audience want to hear the things 
he tells them. They want to hear that Germany was not 
defeated in battle, that her suffering and humiliation are due 
not to any failures of her own, but to the treachery of Jews, 
Communists, Pacifists and Democrats. They are skilfully 
worked into a receptive and sympathetic mood, and their 
“ sales-resistance ” is lowered by mass-cmotion and exhaustion. 

He succeeds, secondly, because all elements of criticism 
and all differences of opinion are carefully excluded. There 
is only one impression—unanimity and common devotion to 
the movement; only one ideal, power. The parades and 
organised applause are designed to create an effect of over- 
whelming and irresistible power. And physical force is always 
there in the background, ready to eject anyone who dares to 
interrupt. 

He succeeds, thirdly, because he can appeal to facts and 
achievements, to actions that speak louder than words, and 
which seem to endorse his claims. He can point to the 
successful rearmament of Germany, the remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland, the with Austria, the occupation of 
Czecho-Slovakia. These facts confirm the claim of invincibility. 

These three conditions, in short, are the necessary basis for 
all effective propaganda: friendliness, force and facts. All 
propaganda must build upon one or more of these conditions, 
if it is to serve a political purpose. The power of the dictators 
has been established by a three. 
But war has brought a fundamental change in this basis of 
their power. The aim of British policy must be to intensify 
this change. 

Consider a Nazi mass-meeting held in Germany now. None 
of these essential conditions is present. The orator cannot 


tell his audience what they want to hear: for they want to hear 


that the promised Blitzkrieg has succeeded, and that they 
need no longer fear a winter of hardship, poverty and death. 
He can tell them again of the defeat of France and of German 
domination in Europe. But that will cause them only to 


Anschluss 


skilful combination of all 


ponder wistfully how intangible are the benefits that have so 
far accrued to Germany from these conquests. 


He cannot tell 
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them that bombing will stop. He must call for further patience 
and greater sacrifices. 

Nor is there the same impression of invincible force. A 
hostile counter-force has intruded: one which is even capable 
of planting a bomb on the Munich beer-house itself. There 
are dissentient voices—on the radio, for those who are brave 
enough to listen ; and occasional leaflets are reminders that 
even the power of the Nazis is not absolute. 

Likewise there are now other, less congenial facts, which 
cannot be forgotten and which spoil the old pattern. There 
are the black-out, the air-raid shelter, iron rations, periodic 
bombing. Above all, there are brothers and sons killed, or 
taken prisoner, or at the best exiled in remote and unfriendly 
countries, in the vast, sprawling army of occupation. In the 
first year of war the best piece of British propaganda in 
Germany was the fact that there was a war at all, for the 
Nazis were invincible so long as they could “deliver the 
goods ” without the cost of war. The best piece of British 
propaganda now is the fact that the war is still going on, for 
this raises inexorably the question, “Is it all worth while?” 
The aim of all our propaganda must be to ensure that the 
answer to this question, at every turn, will be “ No.” 

In a dictatorship all propaganda is Government propaganda, 
and it is all propaganda for power. Political power depends 
upon the loyalty of men, and the loyalty of men can be 
enlisted in three ways: by an appeal to sympathy, by an appeal 
to fear, and by an appeal to reason. The dictators have 
accumulated loyalty by making each of these appeals at the 
right moment. They first captured the attention and sympathy 
of their peoples by telling them things which people wanted 
to hear—by appealing to the intense passions of nationalism, 
by building up a “ Myth of Victory.” In Germany, this took 
the form of the legend that the German armies had _ never 
been defeated in battle, but had been stabbed in the back by 
the Jews, Communists and Democrats. In Italy it took the 
form of the myth that Italy had won the war but had lost the 
peace—again, because she had been betrayed at the peace by 
her own Liberals and by the democracies of France and 
Britain. When each dictator had captured the machinery of 
Government by such propaganda, he turned to the weapon of 
force and appealed to fear. This was the stage of terror, 
castor-oil, concentration-camps, and party-purges. Finally, 
when all opposition has been cowed, came the final stage of 
“ achievements” and the appeal to reason: the boasts of 
victories won against the decadent democracies in the field of 
diplomacy, and against “traditional enemies” in Abyssinia, 
and in Czecho-Siovakia, Poland and France. But now the 
climax has been reached. This smooth process is ended. The 
day of reverses and of reckoning has come. Britain has not 
been invaded. Nor has Greece. And both are hitting back 
hard. 

This is the suprerae moment for British propaganda. There 
are signs that this is being realised. The B.B.C. is being 
reorganised. A bigger programme of broadcasts to the peoples 
of all occupied territories is planned for tie New Year. The 
worst mistakes in our German broadcasts are being remedied 
The R.A.F. have again started to drop leaflets, and rumours 
of the real extent of the damage done to the navy at Taranto 
are being confirmed by bestowing photographs of it upon 
Turin. Still more of this kind of propaganda should be 
pressed home. British propaganda, hitherto on the defeasive, 
must now move steadily to the offensive. 

Meanwhile, the enemy propaganda offensive has exhauste 
itself. The elaborate series of illusions carefully built up 
by Goebbels at home and abroad has been systematically belied 
by events. First, the decadent democracies would not fight. 
Then, when they did, it would all be over in a few months. 
Then, when it was not, Germany would build a “ New Order” 
in Europe. Meanwhile the Nazi-Sovict Pact and the ruthless 
invasion of neutral countries such as Norway, Denmark and 
Greece have combined to reveal to neutrals the true purpose 
of this “ New Order.” The loyalty of Greece, Turkey and 
Egypt has not been shaken, and the Japan-Axis Pact, far from 
scaring the U.S.A. out of the war, has done much to facilitate 
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The defensive and faltering tone of the latest 


aid for Britain. 
public speeches of both dictators is the best measure of these 
failures. Enemy propaganda is now thrown back on the 
defensive. 


The power of the dictators, it must be repeated, is based 
upon a sl ilful combinatjon of friendliness, fear, and facts. It 
can be overthrown only by an equally skilful combination of 
disillusionment, force and achievements. We too must appeal 
to sympathy, fear, and reason, in judicious proportions. To 
weave these strands into one clear-cut pattern is the task now 
before our Ministry of Information. One can only hope that 
they will at once “ Go to it.” 


HOW I CAME TO ENGLAND 


By LOUIS DE BROUCKERE* 


| LEFT Brussels on May 12th, counting on being able to 
m: 


ntain the conflict against Hitler behind the Yser, but 
I had to leave for Boulogne, and only just succeeded in getting 
through at the very moment when the German advance guards 
were approaching. I succeeded in reaching Paris in the flood 
of refugees and making contact there with my daughter, who 
had been working in Paris since the previous September in 
one of the National Defence Laboratories. later 
I had to go on to the Toulouse district, where hundreds of 
thousands of my countrymen were herded together in almost 
conditions. I got there in the early hours of 


Everything was crashing round us, but it still 


Some day: 





incredible 
May 25th. 
seemed possible to reconstitute an 
those vast masses, which had not then abandoned their native 
courase. We strove for that for weeks with all the force and 
energy we were capable of. Then came the French armistice. 


Everything crashed afresh, and this time the courage of most 


army and a people out of 


For those who refused to confess themselves 


couquered there remained only one course—to reach Great 


was broken. 


Britain at any cost and strive to render there whatever service 
sht seem possible. 

Mi ghter and I made every endeavour to achieve that 
from the end of June onwards, trying every way that offered 
any promise of success. But it took us two months and a 
half to 


before _at 


m 






vy u 


ucceed in getting out of France, and nearly five months 
last we set foot on the soil of Scotland—and from 


thence reached London, where the Belgian Government is 
now established. Travel today has reverted to the speed of classic 
days. After our own experience we understand better how 
Ul should have taken so long to return from Troy and 


I will not attempt to recount in 


St. Peter to get to Rome. 
Southern France, Northern 


ur little Odyssey through 
Portugal and part of the Atiantic. In the course of 
rney we had to undergo fatigue, a great deal of boredom 
ume danger. We retain the memory of many amusing 
ts and some instructive experiences. But that is a story 
of small things, and presenis no real interest except to ourselves. 
It may be more valuable to note certain impressions gathered 
en route in the very varied circles with which we were in 
contact. Before the French armistice I used to go every 
ng after my day’s work was done to a rest-centre for 





ench soldiers on leave or off duty. There I saw the men 

nkirk who had fought so magnificently. I shall retain 
ever the memory of those faces chiselled by suffering, 
faces to which their ordeal, so heroically borne, had given a 
strange nobility. They were bent on resuming the struggle 
at any cost, and I was witness of what was first of all their 
stupefaction and then their utter despair when the news came 
that their leaders had decided to bow the head and accept 
Jofo 


MLiCd., 

Then I saw other soldiers after that débdcle which allowed 
the Germans to occupy almost the whole of France in a few 
days. We were living in a farm, where we saw pass day by 
day a hundred or so men going off to the demobilisation 
centres. What a contrast between their attitude and what I 


*M. de Brouckére is a former Belgian Senator, a past Chairman of 
the Second International and a former Professor at Brussels University. 
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had noted such a few days before, and how hard it was to 
believe that the one set of men was, after all, singularly like 
the others. This latter cavalcade, for the most part without 
arms, for they had thrown them away by the roadside, strove 
to justify the defeat first of all in their own eyes. Many of 
them laid the responsibility on the officers, whom they accused 
of cowardice or even of treason. Many, too, maintained that 
if they had not fought it was because it was not worth while 
to fight, and that they would not be much worse off under 
Hitler than under the Republic. They declared in fact that 
everything was all right, since they were on their way home 
to resume their pre-war life in the workshop or the fields 
in peace. I am not explaining; I am simply stating facts. 
Later on it may be possible to plumb the causes of so astonish- 
ing a state of mind. Already we can see how superficial the 
sentiments expressed were, and how deep a disillusionment 
and shame were concealed under an affectation of cynicism all 
too easy to pierce. If some of them could really believe that 
the pre-war life could be happily resumed after the surrender, 
they were soon undeceived. 

I had the opportunity of seeing these same demobilised 
troops again in the country and the town trying in vain to 
build a themselves. The German 
requisitions and the German oppression, which made them- 
selves felt even in non-occupied France, the resolute deter- 
mination of the conqueror to prevent the recovery of the 
conquered, left them no hope of escape from utter misery. 
It took a very few weeks to drive home the realisation of that 
and the obvious conclusions arising from it. They felt in their 
They felt it no less 


tolerable existence for 


own flesh what it costs to be enslaved. 
bitterly in their human self-respect. All the normal agencies 
of public opinion and public life were gone. No more papers 
—for the synchronised sheets which replaced them were read 
by hardly anyone. No more radio, except the German official. 
No more political life in this South where it had always 
assumed such intensity. No more Government recognised and 
controlled by the people, for Vichy was treated simply as an 
evil assumed to be necessary, and its declarations on the New 
Order were never taken seriously. It was accepted, as the 
German garrison in the occupied regions was accepted, because 
the superior force of the conqueror left no alternative. Pétain 
was respected for his past. It was thought that he would 
nake whatever could be made out of the terrible situation that 
had arisen. Laval was despised, but tolerated. 

This resignation was due above all things to the belief that 
there was nothing else to be done. Everyone was certain in 
June that the war would be over in a few weeks. Had not 
the Marshal declared that? The fall of London was con- 
sidered as inevitable as the fall of Paris. But weeks passed wnd 
London still stood. British resistance, then British successes, 
excited first surprise, then enthusiasm, and with it a marked 
return of confidence. At Nimes, where we spent a whole 
month, the B.B.C. French broadcasts were 
o'clock every day pouring out of every window. They literally 
filled the street. In August there was evidence of a certain 
reaction of opinion, hesitant at first, then strengthening every 
day. First came hope for a British victory, then the desire to 


contribute to it. I 





to de heard at Six 


France, stunned for the moment by the 
blow which had prostrated her, was reawakening and gathering 
strength. We had the clear impression that after a short 
eclipse she would re-establish herself and that the fullest hope 
in her in no distant future was justified. One of the things 
that has struck me most is the almost complete obliteration 
of the old categories of political life and of all the forms of 
social life. The parties have ceased to exist, their militant 
leaders having, with rare exceptions, disappeared ingloriously. 
The trade unions have abandoned without a struggle the 
positions they had so laboriously gained. France in her dis- 
comfiture has not been able to make use of her traditional 
organisations as instruments of her recovery. here has 
resulted from that a very intelligible aggravation of the crisis, 
proving that defeat is not the only underlying cause of the 
present distresses. But France is recovering in spite of the 
hardships she has to bear, and her restoration may present 
us yet with many welcome surprises. 
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THE MAN WHO SAVED 
DREKSDROKH 


By W. J. TURNER 


HE important but not capital town of Dreksdrokh lay at 

some distance from any other town of size, so that it was 
the principal shopping centre of a very large agricultural area. 
The farmers, fruit-growers and other producers in this area had 
not been prosperous for a long time, owing to a succession of 
poor harvests and low prices. The shops, consequently, had been 
carrying on only a hand-to-mouth trade for a couple of years, 
and were in the trough of a depression when on November §th, 
193-, an unexpected event happened. 

Early in the afternoon of that winter day, while it was still 
daylight, a well-dressed man alighted at the principal motor- 
car dealer’s and asked for the proprietor. It was a time 
when any customer was welcome, and the proprietor was hastily 
sent for by the only salesman still left in the firm’s employment. 
To him the stranger proffered his card—which bore the name 
of a noble family, one of whose estates was about 50 miles 
distant. The proprietor of the Dreksdrokh motor business had 
never had dealings with the great family before and he defer- 
entially asked the stranger what he could do for him. 

The stranger replied that he wanted two of the latest model 
of the famous English Rolls-Royce automobile, and produced a 
catalogue in English showing the model and also the type of 
body he required. It was the most expensive limousine model 
made by a renowned firm of carriage and body makers in 
England. The price of the car he wanted was the equivalent 
of £3,000 complete. Overjoyed at such a sudden piece of good 
fortune as a £6,000 order the proprietor cautiously reminded 
his customer that it would take a little time to obtain delivery 
of two such cars, to which the stranger replied that he wanted 
them as a Christmas present to his wife and his married 
daughter and did not require delivery until Christmas Eve, but 
that delivery must be absolutely guaranteed on that date. 

This presented no difficulties, and the order was taken. The 
stranger declared that he and his chauffeur would come to take 
delivery of the two cars on the morning of that day, bringing 
his cheque with him for the total amount. After his departure 
the proprietor rushed to tell the good news to his wife, and 
in his excitement remarked that she might order herself a hand- 
some piece of jewellery as a Christmas box. The next day his 
wife went to the best jeweller’s shop in the town and asked to 
see some necklaces. She was a very good-looking woman, 
and the jeweller, who knew the garage-proprictor and motor- 
dealer as a sound and sober business man, showed her several 
of his more expensive pieces. He then cunningly produced a 
most beautiful necklace which he had bought years previcusly, 
in prosperous times, but had given up all hope of selling. 
Seduced both by its price and its beauty and thinking that her 
husband was not likely to do such a lucky stroke of business 
again in any one day and be in so generous a mood, the motor- 
dealer’s wife ordered the necklace to be delivered to her house 
on Christmas Eve. 

Overjoyed at the profit he had made and at disposing of so 
expensive and unsaieable a piece in such lean times the jeweller 
at dinner that night said to his wife: “My dear, you have 
long needed a new fur coat, you may buy yourself a good one 
for Christmas as I have done a very nice bit of business today.” 

Next morning the jeweller’s wife hastened to the furrier’s 
and bought a fine mink fur coat. It was more than her 
husband would have expected her to spend, she knew, but 
she thought to herself trade is evidently improving, the bad 
times are perhaps over, there may be a bumper harvest next 
year and why should I wait for ever for a really good coat! 
The best things are always the cheapest! Exhilarated but 
unsatisfied—since the coat was not to be delivered until 
Christmas Eve, she then went on to a number of other shops 
and made many purchases for delivery by Christmas Eve, so 
as to bring her wardrobe into harmony with her magnificent 


new coat. 
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The optimism of the jeweller was shared by the furrier, who 
badly needed a suit, shoes, socks and other things which }. 
accordingly ordered on the following day, together with , 
new type of safety razor he had long coveted ; but as he wa 
a careful man he stipulated for delivery not before the Coming 
Christmas Eve. 

The appetite for spending, like any other appetite, gros 
with use and a positive orgy of spending was thus set jp 
motion in Dreksdrokh. Soon, everybody in the town was 
buying something and consequently everybody was sellip 
something and a sudden prosperity surged through Dreksdrokh 
like a raging fire. The streets filled ; everywhere one say 
cheerful faces and people going in and out buying ang 
celebrating their purchases at lunch and tea in their favourite 
restaurants. In some mysterious way the inhabitants of 
Dreksdrokh found themselves released from the years of 
depression and self-suppression. They had economised for 5 
long, they had so scraped and pated and denied themselves 
this, that and the other, minimising their expenditure to the 
barest hand-to-mouth necessities, wearing their old clothes 
and not daring to spend a penny without hours of anxioys 
calculation that they now rushed into their present happiness 
with a positive fury of delight. 

Infected by this spirit even the Town Council authorised 
expenditure on several improvement schemes which had been 
long held up and a fortnight after the Stranger’s visit to the 
car-dealer the whole face of Dreksdrokh had changed. The 
town buzzed with activity and pleasurable enjoyment. It was 
not long before this state of things affected the entire country 
around and neighbours flocked into the town from far and 
near to enjoy its gay and festive atmosphere. 

Every day as Christmas drew nearer business improved and 
the health and well-being of the inhabitants and of the whole 
countryside improved with it. A new spirit of optimism 
made itself felt everywhere, and even those surrounding 
farmers whose situation had become so bad that they had 
scarcely retained the energy or courage to go on cultivating 
their land, started ploughing up neglected fields, ordering see 
and launching out on new experiments. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve, the car-dealer arose 
cheerfully. He had done much more business than he could 
have anticipated a month or two earlier. Ever since the 
Stranger had ordered those two cars business had looked up. 
The two Rolls-Royce cars had arrived and had been on display 
in his show-window for some days. The presence of these 
resplendent shining monsters aglitter with glass and steel in 
the main street of Dreksdrokh had put the final festive touch 
to the town’s gaicty. They had been the special admuration 
of all the boys in the town and everybody had said to them- 
selves as they passed, “ Things are looking up.” 

Some time in the afterncon on that Christmas Eve the 
town’s chief hardware merchant, an old friend of the car 
dealer’s, dropped in to see him and suggested a drink. As they 
were enjoying it he said to the car-dealer: “I have just had 
a big order for barbed wire from the lunatic asylum,” menton- 
ing an expensive establishment for private patients. “ They 
are fencing in the whole place with a ten-foot fence as one of 
their most valuable inmates escaped six weeks ago. Apparently 
he was one of the family of »” and he then mentioned 
the name the Stranger had given to the car-dealer. “ He was 
completely mad and his family paid a very large sum for his 
keep. He will be a very great loss to the asylum, which is 
not doing too well as everybody now sends their lunatics to 
the county asylum.” 

The car-dealer looked at his watch. It was a quarter to 
five on Christmas Eve. It was already quite dark and snow 
was falling. The bells of the town were ringing merrily. The 
two Rolls-Royces glittered in the darkness and the car-dea‘er 
knew that they would not be called for that day. It did not 
matter. Business had been so good that he could afford to 
keep them. He raised his glass reflectively: “Long live the 
Lunatic,” he proposed, and told his story. The two friends 
then drank cheerfully to the greatest benefactor the towa 
of Dreksdrokh had ever known 
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MUSIC 


The Silence of Sibelius 


Ir is not often that a nation consciously takes a living artist as 
its leader and makes him the focus of its finest aspirations. For 
4 musician to occupy such a pedestal is unique. It was the patriot 
rather than pianist or composer that the Poles elected when 
they chose Paderewski as their President. But Sibelius stands 
where he does, a leader of his fellow-countrymen for all that he 
has neither official position nor political power, simply in virtue 
of his music. When Finland was hard pressed a year ago, he 
refused all offers of sanctuary abroad, and his steadiness un- 
doubtedly set an example to those who were more closely engaged, 
even as it won the admiration of his would-be hosts abroad. It 
js little wonder that, in spite of his refusal to take any part in 
the celebration, his fellow-countrymen would not let his seventy- 
fifth birthday pass by unnoticed. 

There was a time when Sibelius himself used to signalise such 
events with an important composition. Thus he contributed his 
fifth and seventh symphonies to the celebration of his fiftieth and 
sixtieth birthdays, and there was every indication that the passing 
of another decade would be marked by the addition of another 
to the series. Sibelius is even reported to have declared that the 
music was already composed—in his head. He needed only the 
energy to undertake the drudgery of putting it down on paper. 

The tale reminds me of Elgar’s assertion that he had a new 
symphony “in his drawer ”—which turned out to be a synonym 
for the back of his head. And there are other similarities between 
the two contemporaries, for all the world that divides their music 
—the one luxuriant and expansive to the uttermost, the other 
restrained, austere and terse. For Sibelius and Elgar are almost 
alone among modern composers in spanning the chasm that the 
later nineteenth century opened up between “ serious ” music and 
“light” music. Mozart and Beethoven did not disdain to turn 
out marches, supper-music and ball-room dances, because it never 
entered their heads that there was any essential difference between 
these things and the symphonies and concertos that were suitable 
to a different kind of occasion. They were craftsmen, ready to 
write whatever music was needed by their patrons. Beethoven, 
indeed, started the “high-brow” game, when, asked for some 
variations on Diabelli’s waltz presumably as a fashionable 
pianoforte-piece for drawing-room performance, he turned out 
to the publisher’s dismay the very devil of a set that nobody but 
a virtuoso could play and hardly anybody at the time could under- 
stand. So it is remarkable that a hundred years later when the 
division was firmly established and there was Gaiety musical 
comedy on one side and Wagnerian portentousness on the other, 
two of the leading symphonic composers should also be turning 
out popular trifles like “ Salut d’Amour ” and the “ Valse Triste.” 
And there is no need to turn up our noses at these things, because 
they are unimportant or because whatever merit they had has 
been worn off them by the attrition of so many tea-shop orchestras. 

Sibelius’s music took time to gain popularity in this country. 
Its opportunity came in the “twenties, when the inspiration of 
German composers had exhausted itself and their efforts were 
expended upon arid cerebration or decadent sensationalism. The 
musical public were glad to discover a symphonic composer, 
who obviously had a mind and a style of his own, and whose 
music, for all its strangeness and initial difficulty, bore patently 
the stamp of nobility. The gramophone helped to familiarise 
us with Sibelius’s elliptical style, so that what had been obscure 
became clear. For at his best, the composer is a master of com- 
pression, omitting all that is irrelevant to his ideas and eschewing 
both the graces of decorative ornament and the padding that too 
often serves to fill out a symphonic design. 

And then, when popularity was growing, on Sibelius, as on 
Elgar in his sixties, silence fell. It was not that inspiration 
failed, but the urge to overcome the reluctance to under- 
take the enormous task of turning inspiration into action, 
of co-ordinating ideas and _ organising them into = an 
artistic form, and, final and most monstrous drudgery, of 
getting it all down on paper. It is a failure, I suppose, of the urge 
to exhibitionism, that dangerous but necessary ingredient in all 
artistic enterprise, whether it be creative or interpretative. Only 
Verdi, among the great composers, felt that urge fully in what 
most of us would regard as extreme old age. And so, the world 
being what it is today, with little enough to stimulate the reluctant 
creative artist, we must reconcile ourselves to the improbability 
that Sibelius will reward the good wishes and congratulations of 
the civilised world by breaking his fifteen years’ silence. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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THE CINEMA 


Secrets of Life 


THIS month marks the twenty-first anniversary of the issue of 
the first of that long series of films originally known as Secrets 
of Nature and now entitled Secrets of Life. It was in 1920 that 
Bruce Woolfe first had the idea of making films on Natural 
History subjects, and the first effort appeared shortly afterwards— 
a nature study called The Cuckoo’s Secret. From that beginning 
was developed a long line of shorts which were notable for their 
accuracy, their technical excellence, and their great fascination. 
At a time when the British film industry was in its somewhat 
sickly infancy, the Secrets of Nature films stood almost alone, 
for they achieved a standard unequalled in any other country. 
Even when the pre-Hitler Ufa organisation began a similar series, 
it was by Secrets of Nature that their quality was judged. And 
the circulation of Secrets of Nature films overseas has no doubt 
been an important factor in raising British prestige not only 
among film-goers but also among educationists. 

We are by now so accustomed to these films that we may tend 
to forget the extraordinary patience and ingenuity which their 
production involves. Scenes depicting the life of birds or animals 
in their natural haunts can only be obtained by clever conceal- 
ment of the camera, and by seemingly endless waiting. Scenes 
of the growth of plants or the development of minute organisms 
need expert microphotography and also an elaborate system of 
stop-motion photography, by which a growth of days and weeks 
can be compressed into a few minutes of screen time. Few people 
will ever forget the first time they saw the life-cycle of a plant 
unfolded before their eyes, in sequences which combined acute 
scientific interest with the beauty of a ballet. And few 
people, having seen a number of the films, cannot but feel 
their store of knowledge and experience has been greatly 
enriched. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the number of Secrets of 
Nature and Secrets of Life films distributed in cinemas during 
the past twenty-one years is close on three hundred; and in 
addition to this a very large number of biological films have 
been made purely for educational use (The Amoeba, The Sea 
Urchin, and The Sirex Wood-Wasp are notable examples). Keep- 
ing pace with cinematic developments, the series naturally changed 
over to sound, adopting the wisecracking commentaries of E. V. H. 
Emmett, which may or may not have proved a_ box-office 
necessity. And now the films are issued in colour, an important 
and very valuable development, as is proved by the series of six 
at present in the cinemas. We now have the fascination of 
watching, in full colour, the emergence of a moth from its 
chrysalis (The House Painter), or the life cycle of the Stickleback 
and the Newt (Father and the Family and Water Babies), as well 
as the interest of seeing the breeding of colour strains in Lupins 
(Old Blue) and the adventures of a couple of baby badgers (Two 
Little Orphans). A further series of six films in colour is at 
present in production. 

Besides Bruce Woolfe, the people really responsible for the 
Secrets of Life films are Mary Field, the director and moulder 
of the series, and Percy Smith, wizard of microphotography and 
stop-motion. Their names are rightly two of the best-known 
and most respected in British films. In addition must be recorded 
the patient and brilliant work of many other experts, including 
Oliver Pike, Edgar Chance, Captain Gilbert, J. Durden, Frank 
Goodliffe, and the late Charles Head. But none of his colleagues 
would at this anniversary begrudge a special recognition of Bruce 
Woolfe’s producership. To have kept going at this work of 
scientific importance ; to have popularised it without cheapening 
it; and to have contributed to the teaching of biology 
in school and university—this is a great achievement. It must 
also be remembered that it was Bruce Woolfe who fathered many 
noted figures in British films—Anthony Asquith, Walter Summers, 
Victor Peers and others ; that he was also responsible for Mons, 
Ypres, the Battles of Coronel and Falkland, and other famous 
films about the last war; and that he did much, in conjunction 
with John Grierson, to foster the development of the documentary 
film in this country. If integrity and single-mindedness count for 
anything, Bruce Woolfe deserves well not merely of his profes- 
sion, but also of his country. It would be a matter for deep 
concern if the vicissitudes of war were to lead to the demise of 
the Secrets of Life series, which are still one of our best media 
for cultural prestige abroad as well as being a really important 
service in the field of imaginative and creative education. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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LETTERS TO 


[In view ot the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


DECEMBER 20, 1940 


THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compressicn.—Ed., ** The Spectator "’] 


AFTER VICTORY 


S1r,—Mr. Shackleton Bailey thinks that I am a false prophet guilty 
of the heinous sin of Idealism—a rather strange charge coming from 
a clergyman of the Church of England. As the chief bases of this 
charge he says that in 1933 I thought it improbable that Italy would 
withdraw from the League and that I still trusted in the League to 
preserve peace, whereas he knew as a result of a trip to the Continent 
that Italy was only waiting for a propitious moment to withdraw, and 
that “a European war was only a question of time.” In spite of my 
critic I remain of the opinion that if the League had been whole- 
heartedly supported by France and England Italy would not have 
withdrawn from it and it might have been made a successful instru- 
ment of peace—as it had been for the first ten years of its existence. 
Where I was wrong was in not foreseeing the weakness of the British 
Government and the treachery—since repeated—of M. Laval. 

Even so I believe support of the League was the best chance of 
peace. The only alternative was red-hot rearmament which might 
have postponed though it would not have prevented war. Mr. Bailey 
appears to believe that it was somehow due to the Peace Ballot or 
“League rallies,” whatever that means, that the “inevitable” war 
could not be “staved off” and that the spell(?) was first broken 
by our present Prime Minister. As a matter of fact the present 
Prime Minister was strongly in favour of the results of the Peace 
Ballot and advocated rearmament in order to make them effective. 
I thought it was for the Government of the day to say what rearma- 
ment was necessary, since they alone knew or ought to have known 
all the relevant facts. Accordingly when they brought forward their 
proposals I supported them by speech and vote in the House of Lords. 

Apart from all this, may I say that I agree with the excellent 
Spectator article, “ After Victory”? ‘‘ Some form of internationalism 
there clearly must be.” We cannot stand alone against Nazis, Fascists 
and their like. As it is, even in this war we have some allies. If we 
had stuck to the League we should have had far more. But as I have 
explained in the article to which you were good enough to refer I 
am anxious to make the League machinery quicker and more effective. 
It is for that reason that I have suggested those countries which 
are in the same region as the outbreak of war ought to have a special 
duty to suppress it. More distant countries may be allowed greater 
latitude. But I must have expressed myself very badly if I led 
anyone to think that I believed aggression could be stopped by moral 
suasion. In the article in question I said the League “ failed because 

the leading members of it were not prepared to exert force to 
stop aggression. To trust to any other motive as sufficient to arrest 
a Hitler or a Mussolini is reckless folly.” To me it seems equally 
unwise to say that once “Germany has been broken” we have no 
more to fear. Could she have been more completely broken than in 
1918? Yet by 1938 she was again the most powerful military nation 
in Europe. What is wanted, apart from immediate measures after the 
war, is permanent machinery, which can only be international, to 
prevent and stop aggression.—Yours, &c., CECIL. 


, 


Str,—In the discussion about the peace aims and “after victory’ 
policy two schools of thought—if I may use this expression—are 
represented. One of them supports the view that it is much too 
early to proclaim peace aims, and that even after victory is won there 
should be as little “planning” as possible. The other school sug- 
gests that peace aims should be stated, without delay, as a sort of 
reply to the much-advertised Hitler’s “new order.” 

Let us remember that in the last war Germany was beaten not 
only by the force of arms, but also by the vigour of the Allies’ 
propaganda and by a new programme proclaimed by the Allies. It 
can be even said that Germany was crushed first in the domain of 
ideologies before she was crushéd militarily. She was certainly beaten 
more effectively and thoroughly in the battle of ideas than on the 
battlefield. If we want to beat Germany of today we have to exert 
all our powers: military and economic, our ideological and propa- 
ganda resources. We cannot allow Germany te win this battle of 
ideas. By leaving to Germany the slogan of the “new order” and 
by preserving silence on the question of the future of the post-war 
world we are helping German propaganda. Therefore it is most 
essential to confront the world with new ideas and far-sighted pro- 
gramme. Otherwise peace will have caught us unprepared as it did 
in 19018. Our “new order” should be made known to the world, 
it should be advertised in all the subjugated countries. Not only 
Hitler’s “ Neuordnung ” would be badly shaken by such a bold reply, 
but also new hopes would be awakened in all the occupied countries. 
People must know what they are fighting for. They want to know 


what will be the shape of the world to come, they want to know 
what will be the safeguard and security of this new world. 

The Western world neglected badly the value of ideas and 
Let us inspire the world with some generous and far- 


ideologies. 


reaching plans, because the world needs not only comfort, but also 
some sort of belief. The slogans of survival and the return to the 
Status quo are unable to inspire Europe.—Yours truly, 

The White House, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. AXEL Heys, 


GERMANY AS AGGRESSOR 


Str,—I am very sorry to see “Janus” lending his support to that 
gross perversion of history, the idea of “Germany” as the aggressor 
throughout the ages. It is, of course, an anachronism to speak of 
Germany at all as being this or that before the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. -And it is im most cases an anachronism tj 
speak of countries or nations as aggressors or the reverse till the end 
of the eighteenth. We should think much more often in terms of 
dynasties and rulers. 

Even allowing for these corrections, there is no ground at all for 
singling out any German State, even Prussia, as showing anv excep- 
tional tendencies to aggressiveness in the course of, say, the last four 
centuries. Obviously, there is not space here to go through the whole 
of the history of these centuries. But I would challenge “ Janus” 
to do so for himself and to add up the number of aggressive wars 
initiated by the different rulers, the amount of territory acquired by 
force of arms, temporarily or permanently, and any other tests he can 
think of. If he takes the period from the Reformation to the rise of 
Bismarck and confines himself to the European scene, he will find, | 
think, that France comes out top by a big margin, Russia will also 
come out fairly high, and Sweden scores surprisingly highly. Prussia, 
in spite of Frederick the Great, comes out fairly low, and most other 
German States lower still. 

There can, I think, be no real doubt that the deplorable tendencies 
of modern Germany do not begin to show themselves seriously till 
the time of Bismarck. Even Bismarck did not carry them to the 
lengths that we know later. To speak of his “ deliberately fomented 
wars” is a misleading half-truth, which ignores the readiness of his 
opponents in these wars to come more than halfway to meet him. 
I should like to argue the case with “Janus” in detail. Burt as this 
is impossible, I will only express the hope that he will reconsider the 
matter for himself, and not lend the support of his name to an attempt 
to distort the facts of history for purposes of propaganda.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., G. C. Fie. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol. 


“THE NEW ORDER” 


S1r,—The people most concerned in the creation of a “new order’ 
after victory are the inhabitants of those countries now overrun and 
devastated by Hitler and his cruel hordes. All those countries have 
already had a “sample” of what a new order would mean under 
the Nazi yoke ; and all that remains now is for our Prime Minister 
to state clearly and frankly what will happen to the countries con- 
cerned after the victory of the Allies. The inhabitants of the 
devastated countries, through their appointed leaders, will, of course, 
have the first voice in the setting up of a permanent régime of peace 
and contentment ; and we may take it for granted that no country 
will consent to remain under the brutal Nazi régime of slavery and 
tyranny. Can one imagine, for instance, that France will be content 
to submit to the destruction of all her industries, and devote all her 
time and efforts to the growing of food for her Nazi masters? 
Personally, I would like to see published, without delay, a brochure 
containing a summarised statement of all the Nazi cruelties and 
confiscations in the conquered countries ; followed by a statement of 
the aims and intentions of the Allies after victory 

That brochure should be translated into the languages of the over- 
run countries, and circulated widely within each country.—Yours, &c., 

White Cottage, Harpenden P. A. SHaw. 


THE FUTURE OFFENSIVE 


Sir,—Mr. Curell’s letter under the above heading in your issue of 
December 13th seems to me to have missed the point of the para- 
graph in your Editorial Notes of September 6th to which he refers. 
You then suggested that the Brass Hats were starving Sir A. Wavell 
in order to build up a great army for the invasion of Germany. You 
made the analogy of the Loos campaign of September, 1915, not 
very happily, for the Brass Hats were to a man opposed to that 
campaign, and in answer to their remonstrances they received 4 
direct order from His Majesty’s Government to comply with Joffre’s 
plans. You will, I think, agree that the Brass Hats have not done 
so badly in reinforcing General Wavell, despite the fact that three 
months before last September our Expeditionary Force in France had 
lost almost the whole of its equipment. 
If we had today enough trained and equipped men 
(i) to reinforce the Greeks and enable them to drive the 
Italians into the Adriatic ; 
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(ii) to inflict a decisive defeat on Graziani’s army in Libya ; 
(iii) to force the isolated Italian army in Abyssinia to surrender, 
while at the same time providing adequately for home defence, we 
should be able to go a long way towards forcing Italy out of the war, 
thereby releasing the Mediterranean Fleet for the protection of our 
This would have greater effect than any amount 
of bombing. Unfortunately, we have not yet got the required 
number of trained and equipped troops for this. The case for 
reducing the Army does not for these reasons seem to me to be a 
F. MAvRICE. 


sea communications. 


good one.—Yours, &c., 
20 West Road, Cambridge 


AFTER CAPORETTO 


Sir—At the end of the last war, when the Italians at length 
succeeded in defeating the demoralised Austrians, it was Lord Cavan’s 
army, headed by its British divisions, which led the attack. I have 
always understood that the spearhead of the attack was formed by 
two English regiments who were dressed in Italian uniforms with 
a view to giving the enemy a false idea of their determination and 
fighting value. I believe one of these regiments was the 2nd H.A.C. 
Perhaps one of your readers could say whether this was what 
happened, and if so, which the regiments were.—Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON B. DALE, Captain. 
Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Wilts. 


LAWRENCE’S GRAVE 


Sirn—A bomb has partly destroyed the seventeenth-century church 
of Moreton, Dorset, all the stained glass windows having been 
shattered. 

It is here that “ Lawrence of Arabia” is buried, and I am wonder- 
ing if any of our American visitors (many of whom visited his grave) 
would feel disposed to contribute something towards the church’s 
restoration, the cost of which will be considerable. 

H. FETHERSTONHAUGH FRAMPTON, 
Rettor’s Churchwarden. 


“< 


Moreton, Dorset. 


PEZIZA COCCINEA 


Sir,—I shall give myself the pleasure at the end of January of send- 
ing to the Provost of Worcester a present of “ Jews’ ears ”—the 
repellent name by which this brilliant fungus is known in this part 
of Somerset. It is common with us at that time of year, but is not 
often noticed by the middle-aged because of its liking for damp 
ditches and the less-frequented paths through dripping woods.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EDMUND PAGE. 
Ivythorn Manor, Street, Somerset. 


PARCELS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Sirn,—About a fortnight ago it was given out over the wireless that 
persons other than parents could send out parcels of food, &c., to 
prisoners of war independently of the Red Cross, and that full 
information could be obtained at any Head Post Office. I enquired 
at our Head Post Office and the news was confirmed, the parcels not 
tc exceed 15 Ibs. So we sent one off to our nephew. It was accepted, 
post free, and I presume it was despatched. ‘This evening, over the 
wireless, we were told that it was a criminal offence under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act to send out a parcel other than through the 
Red Cross. 

Doubtless many other listeners heard both broadcasts, and probably 
we are not the only criminals. But when I stand in the dock (if I 
am charged) I hope my fellow accused will not be other relatives 
who followed the advice of the broadcaster, but that gentleman him- 
self. It is amazing that such a volte face should be possible, and that 
the B.B.C. should have the effrontery to make the second announce- 
ment without even attempting to explain (let alone apologise for) the 
earlier announcement.—Yours faithfully, Joun E. Few. 

Luard Road, Cambridge. 


TERMINOLOGICAL EXACTITUDE 


Sir,—Your reviewer accuses Mr. Alan Hodge and myself of making 
“a dogmatic denial of the well-established historical fact that Clara 
3ow was the ‘It’ girl.” He is being a little slapdash. We wrote: 
““Tt* meant being slinky and mysterious. In the ‘thirties 
‘It’ gave place to ‘Oomph,’ a more vigorous sex-appeal—Clara Bow, 
the temperamental red-haired comedienne, was really an ‘Oomph,’ 
not an ‘It,’ girl.” The scholarly point we were making was that 
Ho!lywood advertised Clara Bow as an “It” girl, in disregard of the 
agreed meaning of the word as patiently explained by its inventor, 
Miss Elinor Glyn, on several occasions, e.g., in It and Other Stories 
(1927), ch. 1, p. 20. Some years later Ann Sheridan, when the 
abused concept “It” had gone a little stale, was advertised by her 
producers as “The Oomph Girl.” “Oomph” was a Hollywood 
word for what Clara Bow had really had; whereas “It” was what 
Clara Bow’s predecessor, Theda Bara, had really had—though Holly- 
wood (not yet knowing about “It”) had described it as “ Vampish 
Allure.” I hope this is all now plain to week-enders and post-week- 
enders.—Yours faithfully, ROBERT GRAVES. 
Galmpton, Near Brixham, S. Devon. 
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THE GREEK GALLEY 

S1r,—If the late Sir Henry Stuart Jones was, as Mr. Clarke says, 
guilty of a desperate mistake in interpreting apeecpecia as an 
“outrigger” or “oar-box” built out from the sides of the ship 
instead of “fo’c’sle and quarter-deck” it was at any rate one of 
which others have been guilty. W. W. Tarn, in his Hellenistic 
Military and Naval Developments, published in 1930 by the Cambridge 
University Press, regards the translation, later accepted by Sir Henry 
Stuart Jones, as “certainly correct.” The whole book is most 
illuminating. No stress can be laid upon the use of apeieipecia 
in the plural. Out of three passages in Thucydides the word is 
used in the singular twice (Bk. 4, C. 12, and Bk. 7, C. 40): in one 
Bk. 7, C. 34) in the plural; but as the reference here is to the 
mapegepeciaa of seven damaged Athenian ships the argument is 
not much fortified. 

It is true that the Scholiast defines the term as the space in front 
of the oars, but though it is long since I had any dealings with 
him I remember that in spite of being spelt with a big sigma he 
was quite capable of making mistakes—intelligent mistakes like that 
of the student of Macbeth who when asked the meaning of the 
word “adage” said it was a place to keep cats in. And a mistake, 
once it has taken root, takes a lot of uprooting. 

As for the reputation of English scholarship among the scholars 
of Germany, Tarn gives the credit of the later interpretation to 
Assmann (Seewesen in Baumeister’s Denkmdler) and, though I had 
long forgotten the fact, I see that his suggestion was quoted by 
Holden in his edition of Thucydides, Bk. 7, as far back as 1891. 
Assmann quotes Thucydides, Bk. 4, C. 12, in support of his 
argument. When Brasidas, wounded, fell és riv mapetepeciav 
it would be far easier for his shield to slip off his arm into the 
sea if he had fallen not on to the fo’c’sle, but into a structure 
projecting beyond the ship’s sides. So on Assmann’s head be it! 
Personally I do not think there is any significance in his first 
syllable-—Yours, &c., JOHN WARE. 

Duke Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


Sir,—With regard to the word artimon, A. Jal (Glossaire Nautique, 
1848) states that it was the name of the largest sail in 
the ancient galley. It retained this meaning in the Middle Ages 
(low Latin artimonium) down to the fifteenth century (Jal quotes 
a Genoese statute of 1441) and in the sixteenth century was still 
the name of the largest sail in French galleys, while misaine was 
the sail on the middle mast. Artimon later became the name of the 
mizen sail and misaine that of the foresail. Jal says “Why did 
the foremast and its sail in Normandy and Brittany take the name 
of the middle mast, while in the Mediterranean, England, Germany, 
Holland and Denmark Mezzana or mizen became the designation 
of the aftermast. I have never discovered the reason nor the period 
when it took place.” It is possible however that as the mizen 
mast in the early sixteenth century carried a large lateen sail (similar to 
that of a galley) the name of the large galley sail passed, in France, 
to the mizen, enshrining a memory of the seapower of ancient 
Greece.—Yours, ALFRED C, DEWAR. 
Junior Army and Navy Club, S.W.1. 


NEWS OF AIR RAIDS 


Strn,—In your note “ The Excesses of the Censors,” in The Spectator 
of November 29th, you mention complaints in American newspapers 
of the continued suppression of the names of English towns which 
have suffered damage from enemy action. I should like to quote in 
this connexion from a letter lately received from an American friend. 
“The Ministry of Information have pulled their socks up as to this 
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country, and now millions of Americans listen to the B.B.C. short- 
wave broadcasts. I have urged , who is now at the Ministry of 
Information, to try to get them to give the names of British towns 
which have the same place-names in the U.S.A. as often as 
possible. Millions of Americans live in such towns and villages, 
as you well know—and they cannot help but apply the news to 
their own towns.” 

The fifty destroyers from America are to be given the names of 
towns and villages which exist on both sides of the Atlantic. Such 
links should be strengthened wherever possible. Countless American 
cities, towns and hamlets are eagerly and anxiously awaiting news 
of the fortunes of their mother-town. Is it really in the national 
interest that they should be denied it?—Yours faithfully, 

Felbrigg Hall, Roughton, Norwich. R. W. KetTron-CrEMER. 





FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION 


S1r,—In your issue of December 6th the author of the article entitled 
“ After Victory ” quotes one by Mr. George Peel in which he is said 
to observe that in 1929 under Free Trade British exports and re-exports 
reached a total of £839,000,000. Under Protection they had fallen in 
1938 and 1939 to £532,000,000 and £485,000,000 respectively. From 
this Mr. Peel appears to deduce, and your commentator to accept, 
that Free Trade is vastly superior to Protection. But surely before 
any such deduction can be made it is necessary to know what happened 
in the intervening years, and which years were under Free Trade and 
which under Protection. May I supply the deficiency? 

The following is a table of the exports and re-exports, year by year, 
from 1929 to 1939: 


1929 ... £839 million 1934 £447 million 

1930 ... £658 million 1935 £481 million 

193t ... £455 million 1936 ... £501 million 

1932 ... £416 million 1937. .... £597 million 

1933 .... £417 million 1938 ... £532 million 
1939 ... £485 million 


Now Protection came into force on March Ist, 1932, so without 
being very far out we can call the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 Free 
Trade years and the following years Protected. A glance at the table 
will show that the whole of the fall to which Mr. Peel draws attention, 
and more, had occurred by the end of 1931 ; that during the first year 
of Protection the fall continued, but that thereafter there was a steady 
rise until the end of the year 1937. The years 1938 and 1939 I think 
may be disregarded. I should very much like to know whether your 
commentator on a study of the above figures is, on second thoughts, 
prepared to endorse the deduction so glibly made by Mr. Peel.— 
Yours truly, W. A. WELLS, News Editor. 

Empire Industries Association, 9 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE EVACUATION PROBLEM 


S1r,—As you mention in a recent issue places must be found at the 
reception end where evacuees can live in reasonable comfort. Recep- 
tion authorities, however, while most anxious to do everything in their 
power in this connexion find the task well-nigh impossible owing to 
absorption of accommodation by “ others.” The entire lack of under- 
standing by the Government as to this is amazing. 

Take my own town—typical of many. On peace-time standards we 
could have accommodated a iarge number and said so after the 
required Government survey of “habitable rooms” in Fanuary, 1939. 
Since the declaration of war large numbers of military units, officers, 
men, W.A.T.S., &c., have poured in (we are a military centre) and 
occupy hotels, hostels, requisitioned houses, quarters and billets. War 
production works have moved here with their personnel and employees, 
housing accommodation being absorbed. Government departments 
have likewise absorbed a large hotel and many billets, and other 
Government departments have “earmarked” premises and billets 
which are thereby sterilised and not available even for “ billetable 
bombed.” Add to all this the arrival of various business undertakings 
and their employees, educational institutions and scholars and hundreds 
of others who think our town is more “healthy” than theirs. Our 
“pint-pot” was full before the pitiful arrival of the bombed 
evacuees. 

All halls and premises are requisitioned or “ earmarked ” by Govern- 
ment departments so that we cannot open hostels, and they, the 
private evacuees (some from other reception areas) and the billeting 
authority are all scrambling together for accommodation. There is 
no co-ordination ordained by the Government The Ministry of 
Health (Evacuation Authority) do not know (or care) what other 
Government departments, much less private individuals, are doing, 
and the billeting authority is not consulted in some of these cases. 
No check is placed on the movement of business concerns or non- 
billetable persons into the reception areas if they think they would 
like a change of air. The very most the billeting authority can do 
with the unfortunate “ billetables” is to extend every sympathy and 
help and get them in somehow “somewhere.” It is impossible in 


circumstances such as ours to ensure that they are given reasonable 
comfort.—Yours faithfully, 


CHIEF RECEPTION OFFICER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Unorthodox Planting 


Most gardeners are slaves to the calendar, many to a point of 
superstition. In some Midland districts many gardeners will not 
plant a seed before March 18th, whatever that particular date may 
be supposed to signify. In both North and South Good Friday js 
held to be the right and proper day for planting early potatoes, 
whether that day falls at the end of March or the end of April, 
The unorthodox, in my experience, often reap the better harvests, 
For this reason I am considerably attracted to the theory expressed 
in The Gardener’s Calendar (which ought to be on every gardener’s 
shelf) that January is not only a safe but a profitable time for the 
planting of main-crop potatoes. This revolutionary theory, by which 
late potatoes are planted three months before the earliest varieties, 
will shock every gardener of the conservative school. Yet the reasons 
given for it are perfectly sound. Root development is greatly 
improved ; the sets need be neither pruned nor chitted ; and, most 
important of all, yields are said to be extremely heavy. Pests and 
frosts are all that may seriously endanger the success of this scheme, 
but a dusting of lime will take care of the one, and the fact that 
dahlias left in the open ground survived 40 degrees of frost last winter 
will dispose of the other. Most gardeners could thus experiment 
with a dozen sets, and watch the results of a crop which will be 
two-thirds of the year in the ground. 


Frame Crops 

The unorthodox gardener, taking a risk or two, can now, in fact, 
do a national service. He will not wait for March for the sowing of 
short-horn carrots, but will sow in a frame, on a slight hot-bed of 
leaves or manure, in December and January. He will raise peas, 
broad beans and, later, French beans in pots and boxes in the glass- 
house, whether heated or not. He will plant early and well-chitted 
varieties of potato under the stagings or in frames that can be pro- 
tected in severe weather. Every source by which early vegetables 
reached this country is now completely cut off, and no gardener 
could buy himself a more profitable Christmas present than a garden 
frame. In it he can raise, two or three months earlier than normal, 
vegetables which are now luxury imports, following them in summer 
by cucumbers or, just as simply, melons of the cantaloupe variety, 
which in my experience offer no difficulties at all, and, at seven-and- 
six a time, are a crop for plutocrats. 


Fewer Starlings ? 

For years we have been confronted with the increasing menace of 
the rabbit in agriculture ; in six weeks the weather of early 1940 did 
more to solve the problem than all the machinery of Westminster. 
In that period thousands of rabbits died, not frozen, but starved to 
death. Holly trees stripped as white and bare as skeletons stood 
everywhere as their memorial. Before the war, agricultural authorities 
were similarly concerned about the rapid increase in the numbers of 
starlings, of which I believe an approximate census was at one time 
being taken. It now seems likely that the starling must have suffered 
as severely as the rabbit from the unforgettable period of frost and 
starvation that began the year. That intense sunset congregation of 
thousands of birds, reinforced by smaller quivering companies that 
bore down on the same trees evening after evening, until the whole 
flock exploded into a flight of communal ecstasy, has now become a 
rare instead of a common sight. In my own district at least that 
evening gathering, with its excited stormy vibration of wings and 
voices, can no longer be seen. 


December Hedge 

A magnificent example of the hop-garden hedge, almost twenty feet 
high and composed almosi entirely of hawthorn patched with dark 
rays of ivy, stands opposite another, planted of poplar. On clear, cold 
December afternoons the sunlight is almost scarlet. It pours through 
the naked fawn-cream branches of the poplar, clouding them with 
pink and touching the great hawthorn hedge into continuous flame. 
As it falls lower the intense red light strikes the two hedges almost 
Forizontally, broadside on, and the long flanks of ripe haws burn 
with a reflected brilliance that is not their own. For a few moments, 
just before sunset, among the masses of polished ivy, they have the 
bright splendour of holly. 


Poultry Manure 

All manures, especially artificials, are increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Poultry manure is much advertised, but it seems worth recording 
a season’s experience of it. Long ago I was given a warning that, 
on onion crops, it encouraged attacks of maggot-fly. This year it 
was heavily used in light soil where turnips, carrots, cauliflower and 
cabbage plants in many varieties were subsequent crops. All suffered 
severely from root-grub ; the turnips were totally useless ; ninety per 
cent. of the cauliflowers collapsed ; at least fifty per cent. of the 
cabbage plants failed to reach planting-out size; the carrots alone 
failed to be seriously affected. But no crop was attacked on un- 
manured soil. H. E. Bates. 
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Fungi and Men 


The Advance of the Fungi. By E. C. Large. (Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 
At first sight fungi do not seem to afford very promising material 
for a book intended for the general reader; indeed, their very 
name suggests mustiness. But, in point of fact, there is no such 
thing aS an uninteresting natural object, although our descrip- 
tions May contrive to make it appear so; everything in Nature 
has the possibility of interesting, even fascinating, treatment. Mr. 
Large has realised this, and has written a brilliant account of the 
subject made doubly interesting by emphasising at every turn 
the human relationships. He begins dramatically enough with a 
quotation from the Gardeners’ Chronicle of August 23rd, 1845: 






“A fatal malady has broken out amongst the potato crop. On 
all sides we hear of the destruction. ... There is hardly a sound 
sample in Covent Garden Market.” Three weeks later came a 
more linous announcement: “We stop the Press with very 
great regret to declare that the Potato Murrain has unequivocally 
dec! itself in Ireland. The crops about Dublin are suddenly 
perishing . . . where will Ireland be, in the event of a universal 
potato rot?” Then follows a vivid account of the terrible Irish 
Fam and of the utter inability of the experts to do anything 
really useful until, after bringing starvation and death to 
thousands of Irish peasants and untold misery to many 
thousands more, the disease slackened off. But that was only 
the beginning. Slowly but continuously science was advancing. 


The disease was traced to a fungus, its rather complex life his- 
worked out, and its relations with other fungi e 
Finally, by the merest chance, a remedy was discov: 
A vine grower in Bordeaux, who suffered much from the depre- 


tab- 


red. 


dations of passers-by, hit on the happy idea of spoiling the look 
of his grapes by spraying them with the slimy, greenish-blue 
precipitate formed when lime is added to a solution of copper 
sulp] This not only stopped pilfering, but also protected 
against the destructive mildew. The relations between mildew 


and potato blight, though distant, were sufficient to justify trial 
Bordeaux mixture against the blight, and it proved 
successful; the disease has since been little more than a 
never a menace. Even that, however, does not end the 
: it is always better to avoid a disease than to cure it, and 
rch is now made for varieties resistant or, if possible, immune 





te the disease. 
; suddenness and virulence of the potato blight led many 
the fungus had arisen by spontaneous generation, 

It was certainly not 
How it 


k that 
1is was ruled out by Louis Pasteur. 
vic in Ireland or in Europe, but only in America. 





came over will probably always remain a mystery. The first 
steamships have been rather widely blamed, but the author 
hinks the fungus more probably came over in some of the 
plant material which from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was sent from one collector to another in some other 
country. This process of distribution is still going on, and the 
aeroplane has made matters worse, so that plant diseases and 


“sts are now very widespread. 

The rusts are dealt with at length. Red rust of wheat is an 
ancient pest, and the author describes the Roman ceremonial 
sacrifice of a red dog, the choice apparently being determined by 
the fact that the rust gave the fields a reddish appearance at 
about the end of April, when the dog star was supposed to be 
exerting a malign effect. It was early associated with the wild 
barberry, and the destruction of this plant was, in fact, the first 
preventive measure adopted: this was certainly being done 
around Rouen in 1660. Fortunately garden varieties are harm- 
rust, Puccinia graminis, came near to 


less. The black stem 

wrecking the Allied cause in 1916: it was estimated to have 
destroyed 300 million bushels of wheat in North America. 
Against this the strenuous cropping campaign of 1918 added 
only 25 million bushels to our home production. No cure is 
known, and one can only seek rust-resistant varieties of wheat. 


The difficulty is, however, that the causal organism has a number 
of biological strains differing in their power of attacking a par- 
ticular variety of the plant. A new variety of wheat may be 
resistant to one strain of fungus but badly attacked by another. 
Moreover, the number of biological strains is not limited: new 
can be formed by the union of two parent strains. Clearly 


one 
will always be plant-disease problems to worry farmers and 


the 
gardeners. 

It was long before effective collaboration could be arranged be- 
tween administrators and technical and scientific workers. In 
Great Britain we had no general protection against plant dis- 
eases till 1907, when the Destructive Insects and Pests Act was 
passed. For this much credit is due to E, S. Salmon, of Wye, 
who persistently urged some check on the importation of dis- 
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eased plants which up to then had been perfectly lawful. He 
interested Laurence Hardy, who used to raise the matter in the 
House of Commons. Punch had a characteristic picture of him 
asking for the nth time in a bored assembly when something 
would be done about American Gooseberry Mildew. Now, 
however, research workers, advisory officers and the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s administrative staffs work closely together. 

The difference from the old days is well seen in the study of 
the virus diseases of plants now causing great losses. A syste- 
matic plan of campaign has been thought out. Highly qualified 
workers in well-equipped laboratories carry out fundamental re- 
search to discover as much as possible about the virus and its 


relations with the plant: they are not concerned with finding 
remedies, but with gaining information. Other workers are 
studying the virus diseases of individual crops, especially 
potatoes, sugar beet, and tomatoes: they seek both information 


and remedies. The local advisors—the general practitioners of 
plant diseases—are given any information likely to help in advising 
farmers, and they pass on to the research workers any observa- 
tions likelv to be of 

Mr. Large tells his tale extremely well: 
and how it was done, the mistakes, the gradual 
accumulation of much apparently irrelevant detail, and 


value. 

who did the work, 
corrections, the 
finally 





the sudden fitting of all these scattered pieces into their proper 
places, making a coherent and illuminating picture out of a 
mass of jig-saw puzzle scraps. In the early days it was a long 
slow proce nowadays it is much more rapid. Now that Mr. 
Lar has discovered this rich sourc: of material, we hope he 
will explore it still further on its human side and tell about the 
men as they do the work. The story is full of interest, in spite 


of the old, but false, jibe that there is more personality in a 
actor than in the average Fellow of the Royal Society. 
enthusiasm of the young man spending in some 
sunny days when the open country calls; the steady, 


third-rate 
The keen 


laboratory 


continuous, self-sacrificing pursuit of some apparently trivial 
study that never can be explained to more that the select few; 
not infrequently, after ycars of patient and almost unrequited 


il, perhaps because some flaw at the 


labour, just missing the go 
all these things, which are 


outset has vitiated some of the result— 
constantly happening, could be made into a fascinating story. 
Browning expresses some of the tragedy in his Grammanan’s 
Funeral, but Mr. Large might well think about fuller treatment. 
Meanwhile, the present book can be strongly commended both 


E. J. RUSSELL. 


to scientific and to lay readers. 








PERSECUTION 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE THIRD REICH 
5/- net. 


Press Notices 


If anybody doubts whether the Nazis are the 
deliberate enemies of the Christian religion, he had 
better read ‘ The Persecution of the Catholic Church 
in the Third Reich’-—Evening News. 


The Nazis’ true aim is the complete destruction and 
extermination of Christianity . .. a remarkable book 
— Daily Express. 


With documentation and detail whose accuracy 
and comprehensiveness cannot be challenged in the 
smallest particular .. . underlines and proves all that 
we have heard of the excesses of Nazi persecution 

an idictment that must surely move even the 
most callous spirit to nausea— Daily Sketch. 





extraordinary completeness in its 
Tablet | 


A work ot 
documentation 


The most damning indictment of the Nazis 
persecution that has been revealed to th2 
world . .. fully documented and authentic record 
. this amazing book—Sunday Pictorial. 


BURNS, OATES. 
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Captains of Kuwait 


Sons ot Sindbad. By Alan Villiers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


To those who enjoy the literature of the sea, Mr. Alan Villiers 
is an anachronistic fortune. He is wedded not only to the sea, 
but also to wind-driven vessels, in which he has sailed narrow 
vaters and wide oceans. But his world seemed to be falling 
in ruins about him. The grain ships from Finland plied no more, 
and during the last few years there have been no routes from 
Europe in which men put to sea in precisely the same way as 
their forefathers centuries ago. Mr. Villiers was disconsolate. 
But if he could not sail in another man’s ship he would buy one 
Hence the Cruise of the Conrad. 

untouched, or, 


of his own, 

Yet there did remain a region I 
transformed by, the march of mechanics: this Mr. Villiers found 
between Arabia, both on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf side, and 
East Africa. There the sailing ships of olden time moved in 
accordance with the 


monsoon winds, despite the increase in 
steamers, the development of air traific, and so on; and 


rather, not 


in them 
he discovered his heart’s desire, beauty of design to satisfy his 
aesthetic and practised eye, skill to evoke his admiration, philo- 
sophy to put his Western notions almost to shame 

It is too hastily assumed that before the march of civilisation 
all that the Arabs have held dear for centuries is being blown 
from their lands and out of their seas. Mr. Villiers’ tribute to 
the survival and to the exercise of their cherished ways reminds 
me of a doleful complaint which I read not many years ago in 
the report of an enterprising motor transport company in Syria. 
It apologised for the poor returns, and spoke of la concurrence 
déloyale des chameaux. In fact, neither camel traffic nor dhow 
traffic is likely to die yet, for in their respective spheres the camel 
and the dhow can still operate nd in places well outside 
the capacity of faster and more comfortable means of travel 

Mr. Villiers began his voyages in Arab sailing-ships at Aden 
in 1938, and finished at Kuwait, high up in the Persian Guif, 
just after the war had started. What he endured, in lack of 
space, climatically, dietetically, and odoriferously, would have 
made most non-Muslims (and many Muslims) shrink within a 
week from the ordeal: he persisted, and fain would have spent 
three years in ships one of the like of which he dreamed of 
buying for personal use and in the company of men who, if 
they lacked the arts of Western seamen, had such compensating 
virtues as to compel the author’s almost unqualified admiration. 
With a nahkoda (captain) of Kuwait he sailed to Africa, to 
in Somaliland, to Zanzibar, and (most graphic passage of 
all) to the Rufiji, where lay the ‘ Kénigsberg,’ relic of the last war ; 
und along the magic coast of Southern Arabia, on which lie 
cities that cry for (though their inhabitants would cry against) 
the archaeologist, round the Gulf of Oman, and up the Persian 
Gulf to what many of Mr. Villiers’ colleagues treated as a 
Paradise, a Damascus of the sea, a haven from wanderings over 
the waters as Al Shams is a haven from wanderings over the 
desert, namely, Kuwait. 

Of Kuwait, its ruling dynasty, its shipping industry, its sea 
captains and merchants, its pearl fisheries, and so on, Mr. Villiers 


it COSts 


— 
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rightly has much to say. In Arab politics he is not greatly 
interested, but what he does set down is stimulating—he write 
as laudator temporis acti. To the men who built the sailing ships 
that have gone, and still go, to distant Africa and India ang 
beyond that he pays handsome tribute, though he deplores the 
fact that even into this industry the craze for speed in accom. 
plishment has penetrated. But of the pearling he has little to 
say in praise: the sufferings of the divers are such, he alleges 
that the whole business of extracting the now lowly-esteemed 
oyster pearl should be done by dredging. 

It is a grand, closely-packed narrative, by a man whose love 
of the sea is all-embracing, and whose philosophy is essentially 
pragmatic. Mr. Villiers judged the Muslims, devout or super- 
ficial, who were his shipmates by the results which their beliefs 
produced on their actions ; and these he found worthy. Had he 
known more Arabic, he would have been even more originally 
informative (and, incidentally, his system of transliteration would 
not have been so individual nor so Lawrence-like in its wanton- 
ness): but, even so, he has given us much on which to ponder 
and much for which to be grateful. On land Arabs the literature 
has been steadily growing in recent years: it is to Mr. Villiers’ 
infinite credit that he has explored a new seam in the inex. 
haustible mines of a people who once ruled half the known 
world and whose possibilities may yet produce an astonishing 
revival. According to Nejdi, the author’s nakhoda, Europeans 
have made a mess of the world because they no longer believe 
in God and because they don’t control their women. As Flecker 
said in his Old Ships—who knows? KENNETH WILLIAMS, 


An Enthusiast Abroad 


An Englishwoman in the U.S.S.R. By Violet Lansbury. (Putnam, 


12s. 6d.) 


Ir is something of an embarrassment to review a book of this 
kind—personal, patently sincere, yet so ingenuous as to give 
hostages even to the moderately critical reader on almost every 
page. Miss Lansbury, after working for some years as secretary 
to the Soviet Trade Delegation in London, went to Moscow in 
1925. There she married a young Russian intellectual. Since 
the marriage was not solemnised in any form recognised either 
by Soviet or by British law, she was able to retain her British 
nationality. This is only one way in which the statement in the 
blurb that she “lived as an ordinary Soviet citizen” is not alto- 
gether correct. She was a member of the privileged international 
intelligentsia of the capital, with all the advantages which have 
always accrued in Russia, old and new, to the possessor of a 
foreign passport. The fact that the material conditions in which 
she lived were probably less comfortable than those enjoyed by 
many English workers may have misled her into believing that 
they were no better than the conditions enjoyed by the mass of 
the Russian workers. But any such assumption would be wildly 
untrue. 

Miss Lansbury does not give the impression of being a keen 
observer or of knowing of what went on outside her own 
immediate circle. She records accurately and_ painstakingly 
enough the details of daily life—from the mysteries of the Dutch 
stove and the absence of gas-cookers to the Russian habit of 
drinking tea and picknicking in trains. She also manages to 
convey something of the enthusiasm and of the camaraderie which 
really did prevail among the young Bolshevik inteilectuals of the 
‘twenties. But she is also capable of falling into the most vapid 
ecstasies over the Moscow underground and “all the beauties of 
the different stations” or “the long trolley-’bus routes right out 
of Moscow, over asphalted roads, as far as seventeen miles.” 
Can anyone, she demands defiantly, be “ mean-spirited ” enough 
not to recognise these “triumphs ”? At the trial of the Metro- 
Vickers engineers in 1933 she felt “ ashamed to be English.” But 
the trial of Zinoviev and his alleged confederates provokes only 
the oddly flat reflexion that “the country could not afford to allow 
at large people whom it could not trust.” 

The ending is curiously abrupt. Though there are references 
to later events, including the present war, Miss Lansbury does 
not carry the detailed narrative of her experiences beyond the 
year 1933. She admits that the numerous arrests in recent years 
“ marred the prosperity and happiness that we could have enjoyed 
whole-heartedly had they not occurred” ; but it would be unfair 
to deduce from this single phrase that she had become in any 
way disillusioned by what was going on around her. In 1938 
she decided to return to her own country, leaving behind im 
Russia her two children and their father. She comments that 
Russian-speaking and Russian-born children will be happier im 
the Soviet Union than in a country like England, “ where feeling 
against ‘foreigners’ runs so high”; and she adds that “there 
is more safety against war in the Soviet Union than anywhere 
else in the world.” This remark justifies the inference that Miss 
Lansbury approved the German-Soviet Pact, but leaves us gucss- 
ing about the Finnish war. She does not allude to either of thes¢ 
events. E. H. Carr. 
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The Austere Art 


By G. H. Hardy. 
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A Mathematician’s Apology. (Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press. 3s. 6d. 

MartHeEmMartics, Professor Hardy writes, is a young man’s game: a 
creative and not a contemplative art, and so, having passed the 
age of sixty, he writes this apology for a life spent on what the 
layman wrongly considers the coldest of intellectual heights. How 
wrongly he will learn from Professor Hardy in this moving, 
exciting, beautifully written essay. There is nothing here which 
the layman cannot understand—except possibly one theorem, and 
I know no writing—except perhaps Henry James’s introductory 
essays—which conveys so clearly and with such an absence of 
fuss the excitement of the creative artist. 

For Professor Hardy—and for anyone who reads his book— 
mathematics, the “ best” mathematics, is an art. There is an 
inferior form of mathematics which can be applied to practical 
uses, and for that Professor Hardy feels some of the contempt 
James felt for the pretensions of journalism. He calls it Hogben 
mathematics, for the popular author of Mathematics for the 
Million has never risen in his appreciation higher than school 
mathematics. School mathematics is useful, but the world has 
never benefited from the work of the real mathematician: his 
work is purely aesthetic. Of his heroes—who rise out of his 
pages like legendary figures, Abel, Riemann and Poincaré—he 
writes that “their contribution to human comfort was negligible, 
and the world would have been as happy a place without them.” 
The real mathematician, therefore, must justify himself as an 
“The mathematician’s patterns, like the painter’s or the 
there is no permanent place in 





artist. 
poet’s, must be beautiful 
the world for ugly mathematics.” 
What makes mathematical beauty? It isn’t only a matter of 
dividing mathematics between the useful and the useless. 
Mathematical puzzles are useless, and so is a chess problem, 
but they fail to convey that cerebral chill, that stirring of the 
short hairs, the sudden vacancy around the heart that beauty 
causes. “ Chess problems are the hymn-tunes of mathematics.” 
Professor Hardy finds mathematical beauty in the combination of 
He demands first and foremost “ seriousness ” 


various qualities. 
“ significant ” ideas—and 


a serious theorem is one which contains 
cutting closer to the bone he discovers two essentials for signifi- 
cance: “a certain generality and a certain depth.” Generality 
is easy to understand, but depth? This, he finds, has something 
to do with difficulty, but is not the same. 

somehow in 


It seems that mathematical ideas are arranged 
strata, the ideas in each stratum being linked by a complex 
of relations both among themselves and with those above and 
below. The lower the stratum, the deeper (and in general the 


more difficult) the idea 

The difference in depth in real mathematics would seem to be 
very much the same—and be definable in the same terms—as in 
poetry: the difference between a line of Shakespeare and a line 
of Dryden. 

But seriousness is only one quality of beauty, and Professor 
Hardy demands also “a very high degree of unexpectedness, 
combined with inevitability and economy.” (The parallel with 
poetry is obviously close: it might be his late colleague, A. E. 
Housman, writing.) There again we see how the chess-problem 
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ORIRI 


By MARIE C. STOPES 
Price 3/6 Pocket Size. 


Bernard Shaw says, “‘ Amazing! 
new reputation as a poet nobly.” 


Green and Silver. 


It will keep up your 


“ Rhythmically it flows easily and compellingly from the 
opening invocation to Love and Beauty through the 
different choruses and the lyrical dialogue of the two 
lovers to the grave fervour of the concluding prayer.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


“ The poem takes me along with it, though it is not the 
way Iam going.” Life and Letters. 

“* Oriri’ is perhaps a herald for the new life, perhaps one 
of the last bright things to appear in the old. . . she speaks 
with the voice of all who truly love.” Kingdom Come. 


“The work is powerful and impressive.” 
East Anglian Daily Times. 
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fails to satisfy the aesthetic instinct: the chess-problem has 
unexpectedness and economy, but it hasn’t inevitability—* the 
effect would be spoilt if there was not a good many different 
replies ” to the key-move. 

There is a careful wit and a controlled passion in the argument 
which leaves the reader a little saddened at the thought 
that it is too late for him to follow Professor Hardy into these 
enchanted realms where Fermat talks with Euler, and Gauss greets 
Euclid, and Pythagoras makes room for Ramanujan: a world 
of the purest abstract beauty like that into which the green child 
led Olivero in Mr. Herbert Read’s novel. He cannot perceive 
the beauty itself: he can only catch from the pages the distant 
glow. Even the dust jacket, where some profound theorem js laid 
out in the author’s tiny algebraic handwriting, as beautiful as 
Greek, casts a radiance, so that he can in some sort. at a very 
far remove, appreciate Professor Hardy’s proud claim: j 

I still say to myself when I am depressed and find myself 
forced to listen to. pompous and tiresome people, “ Well, I have 
done one thing you could never have done, and that is to haye 
collaborated with both Littlewood and Ramanujan on something 
like equal terms.” 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


Theology for the Sixth Form 


The Three Pillars. By the Rev. A. Ross Wallace. (Chapman and 


Hall. §s.) 
THE problem of divinity for the Sixth Form has long perplexed 
Headmasters. The Rev. A. R. Wallace, Headmaster now of 
Sherborne and formerly of Blundeli’s, who, in earlier years, was 
@ member of the Indian Civil Service and has recently been 
ordained, has now embodied in a textbook of theology his own 
lecture notes on the subject delivered over a period of ten years 
to Public School Sixth Forms. The book suffers and gains by 
being transcribed from the spoken word. The treatment is at 
times diffuse, and the argument discursive. But it is racy, vivid 
and challenging. We are given solid foundations for the Church’s 
traditional faith. 

But first Mr. Wallace clears the ground for his structure. After 
sketching the causes of the widespread infidelity found in “ post- 
war ” Europe, he presents, as an appeal to reason, the five famous 
theistic proofs of St. Thomas Aquinas. Next discussing the 
problem of evil and the growth of revelation (illustrated by a 
useful section on Comparative Religion), the author passes to his 
central theme—‘“ that Christianity rests on a threefold founda- 
tion, three pillars,” each indispensable to faith: the Church, 
the Bible and individual experience. Six chapters deal with 
the Church’s functions as repository of truth, home of worship, 
mediator of sacraments, power-house of prayer, guardian of 
morals and minister of healing and social service. The second 
pillar consists of the New Testament documents. Mr. Wallace 
claims that modern criticism has not shaken their trustworthiness, 
and that the miracles are made reasonable by the greatest of them 
all—the Resurrection (the evidences for which are ably mar- 
shalled). The third pillar is dealt with in a thoughtful chapter 
on individual prayer. 

Certain minor points call for criticism. An index would hel 
teachers. Our knowledge of Greek Testament texts (p. 135) 
now goes back beyond 300 A.D. Surely the author (on p. 73) 
has misjudged Socrates in his considerate dismissal, from the 
death-chamber, of the over-wrought Xanthippe? The proofs 
seem to have been hurriedly read. “Gough” did not write 
the lines: “and not by Eastern windows only.” And there are 
other mistakes and misprints. But perhaps the Headmaster of 
Sherborne corrected his proofs with one eye on the School’s 
notorious (and now presumably mentionable) time-bomb? 

This is a book to make boys think, and will promote lively 
discussion. Many teachers of Sixth Form divinity will be grateful 
to Mr. Wallace for sharing with them his wide experience of 
life, and his courageous thinking on the problems of theology. 

R. W. Howarb. 


Primitive Britons 
Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. By V. Gordon 
Childe. (Chambers. 20s. 


BEARING on its jacket what appears to be the representation of 
a greatly improved Anderson shelter, this volume by Professor 
Gordon Childe combines, as we should expect, archaeological 
erudition and airy surmise. Although some old favourites appear 
in the illustrations, and a few relics of obsolete terminology in 
the text, much of the material and many of the arguments are 
It is upon the whole a fair conspectus of archaeological 
this country, but there are certainly some curious 
There are only very brief references to contemporary 
only one personal mame appears in the entire 
is that of Mr. A. L. Armstrong. This gives an 


new. 
work in 
omissions. 
archaeologists : 
Index, and it 


air of incompleteness to what is in many ways a valuable book. 
Professor Childe may reasonably argue that he has had to 
condense a vast amount of material in a relatively small volume. 
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On you alone 
this man depends 


... he is the skipper of a mine-sweeper 
and he is stretching out his hand to you 
for your binoculars. 

... so is a coast-defence watcher — an 
A.A. gunner —a tank commander in 
the desert. 


* * . 





Week by week, as our battle front 
grows wider, the need for binoculars 
grows larger and more urgent. 

It would take thousands of workers 

at least twelve months to manufacture the 
binoculars we need at this 

very moment. 

We must release these men for making 
gun-sights and bomb-sights. 

Every pair in the country 

is needed — for that skipper — for some 
fighting man. 


* * * 


Bring out your binoculars 
for active service now. A fair price 


is being paid by the Government 
for every suitable pair. 
Or you may give them. 





Take your pair to the nearest optician displaying 
the Ministry of Supply poster. There is one near 
you, HE IS GIVING HIS SERVICES FREE. OR you 
can post them to the Binocular Officer, 191 
Regent St., London, W.1. Attach a label giving 
your name and address. If you want to give your 
binoculars, mark the label ‘‘ Gift’’. 





IssvUED BY THE MINISTRY O F SUPPLY 
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Such an argument is admittedly plausible, even if we are in 
some doubt concerning his principle of selection. What is less 
easily defended is the inclusion of purely speculative matter. 
Nobody can read of such a thing as “megalithic religion” 
without being reminded of Stukely and of his equally fanciful 
contemporary, Borlase. It is all very fascinating, but it is not 
science ; it is not even archaco!ogy. Wherever primitive man has 
put a few stones on the top of each other, wherever his fear and 
reverence of the dead have induced him to build a tomb, fancy 
loves to think of rites, of an all-powerful theocracy, and of a 
picturesque and elaborated religion. Most of us know how 
lamentably the late Sir Norman Lockyer was deceived in his 
calculations based upon the newly-erected or replaced antiquities 
of Cornwall; most of us know (or ought to know) how easily the 
myth of Egyptian or Phoenician influence in Britain may be 
exploded by the simplest of investigators. Yet there are still 
some, it would appear, who disregard these awful warnings. There 
are still some who like to mystify and amuse the ignorant with 
accounts of entirely imaginary religions based upon the mis- 
interpreted evidence of completely uninformative pieces of stone. 
I do not say that such a procedure is inconsistent with honesty. 
On the contrary, it is a proof of man’s deep and incurable love 
of everything mysterious. But I do say that it is a procedure which 
lies outside the region of true archaeology and which often gives 
rise to grave suspicion in the case of work which is otherwise of 
at least ordinary value. It is not more sensible to talk of mega- 
lithic religion than it would be to talk of an arcuated ritual or an 
Early Perpendicular heresy. Professor Childe, however, refutes 
by very plain evidence his own theories. On page 46 he states 
that “Strict agreements in arbitrary details of funerary archi- 
tecture... are as good evidence for a megalithic religion as are 
mosques for Mohammedanism,” and on page 47 he admits that 
“the family vaults of the British Isles present a very large variety 
of forms.” On the other hand, he does not hesitate to tell us 
what may have stood on a supposed “altar” found at Grimes 
Graves, to produce (of all absurdities!) “fertility in good flint.” 
This kind of thing does not increase our confidence in those who 
talk so glibly of “Tumulus Bronze folk” and of “ Deverel- 
Rimbury invaders.” But the game of mystification is carried on 
with even greater subtlety by the use of such terms as 
“bloomery ” and “aniconic.” These are the sports of erudition, 
but they are not the substance of knowledge. 
C. E. VuLLiaMy. 





Now 
more than 


ever 


the 


National 

Institute 

for the 
Blind 


needs 





your help 


' 
The Blind Girl, by Eric Gill, A.R.A. 


Donations, subscriptions and enquiries to Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., 
Chairman, National Institute for the Blind, 224 Ge. Portland St., London, w.t. 


Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
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Fiction 
This Peaceful Place. By Martin Shane Gore. (Bodley Head. s, 6d.) 
The Cape of Good Hope. By Zygmunt Nowakowski. (Minerya, 
7s. 6d.) 
Fool of Time. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Mr. Gore has no illusions about humanity, yet one cannot dislike 
his people on account of the motives from which they act. His 
pleasant.y astringent story about that peaceful place a Cathedral 
City, so full of strife and contradictions, has no malice in it, ang 
it is written with a nervous economy of statement and description 
which allows all the more room for the excellent dialogue which 
is only just as subtle as need be to carry conviction. So with the 
love-story, which has only enough of the elements of romance 
to make us sympathetic. The love-story, no doubt, is what 
carries on the reader, yet it is, on the whole, the least interesting 
part of the book. It is odd how the personal relation has receded 
into the background ; what is interesting now is the general 
surge of life, and the way people adjust their lives to circumstance, 
The main characters in the book centre their lives about the 
firm of Marrady, now fallen into the hands of a certain Street, 
and the workings of this firm, the relations between Street and 
the sinking family of Marrady, are fascinating. So is poor ageing 
Mrs. Marrady, with her laborious children’s party, and 50 js 
Miss Patcher, the schoolmistress, with the children she fears, for 
“their frankness, their uncanny insight, their careless cruelty.” 

For it cannot be said that Mr. Gore’s children are lovable. 
They trail no clouds of glory, and they are unpleasant, if dis- 
tressingly human, little animals as they torture while they love 
their unfortunate mistress Fransey. Especially there is the 
abominable Wilfrid Sonny, who develops an Hitlerian technique 
for bullying, dominating and blackmailing his fellows. The 
medium in which these people move, the social background, is 
well sketched in, and the novel, as a novel should, to some 
extent gives one a sense of the movement as well as of the 
structure of society. 

The Cape of Good Hope, excellently translated from the Polish, 
gives us a vision of children very different from Mr. Gore's, 
Not that they are less egotistical, but they are more complete in 
their emotions. It consists of childhood memories set in Poland 
while part of it was yet Austrian, and besides telling us about 
the children, it incidentally reveals a great deal about life in 
Poland under a kinder domination than it now endures. There 
are three boys and a mother belonging to a poverty-stricken 
bourgeoisie, and it all seems completely real. One never fora 
moment doubts the authenticity of the record. There is no 
sentimentality about it, but there is humanity and a very ccn- 
siderable sense of humour. The story is told by the youngest 
of the three boys, a perfectly ordinary mortal, and there are no 
premonitions of future philosophical depths in the three or four 
years covered by the story. Story, perhaps, is hardly the right 
word, for the book consists of separate scenes and incidents; 
but it is consecutive, and we can follow the development of the 
boys from the nursery to school, watched over by the grand- 
mother who dies, the loyal but by no means perfect maid, and 
the hard-worked mother. 

The book will be enjoyed by grown-ups, but I do not see 
why children, too, should not read it. Is there any reason why 
children should always be given fantastic or adventure stories, 
and deprived of books which tell them about themselves, just 
as novels tell us about ourselves? I believe that they would 
recognise themselves gratefully in this book, which would help 
them to understand themselves, and possibly help them to under- 
stand grown-ups better. There is indeed a good deal in this 
book which they will not quite see the point of, but I am sure 
it would be healthier for them to read it than to get excited over 
the average school-adventure story bock, or the delightful if 
impossible Children of the New Forest, say. Children are 
realists, and life as it is lived is quite exciting enough to thrill 
them, without dragging in things that never were on sea or land. 

If M. Nowakowski’s book is the record of a departed civilisa- 
tion, so in a sense is Mrs. Seymour’s Fool of Time. It belongs 
to the age when the personal relation seemed the only thing 
worth reading about, but here it is clouded by the coming wart. 
Carin Surrey has come back to England after eight years to see 
whether the relics of her old feeling for her brother-in-law will 
prevent her from marrying a man she has fallen in love with in 
America. The theme is well carried out, even though the manner 
is a little diffuse ; but in this book again it is the children who 
are really interesting. In spite of Drew, who is of this time only 
in that, wiser than his rulers, he sees the necessity of fighting 
against Fascism in Spain, they are permanent—the frustrated 
Dallas, the groping Dora, and the eager small boy. But it is the 
way the people live, the things they think important, which gives 
us the sense of a way of living which has disappeared for ever. 
None of them, indeed, have thought important enough the things 
that really do matter, and though they are charming, they are not 
very vivid. We recognise them as acquaintances, but acquain- 
tances they remain ; they are not realities added to our experience 

of life. BoNnAMy DosrEez. 


(Heinemann. gs. 
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and now more than ever we ask you to 
help us make a ‘ Big Stir’ this Christmas 
by posting your donation to-day to 


THE SHAFTESSURY HOMES 


and ARETHUSA 
Training Ship 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


AReTHUSA | 
CHRi sr maS | 
Puooin¢ 





Thousands of our old 
boys and girls at this 
hour are serving their 
country. 





1,000 children are being 
trained to be good use- 
ful citizens. 





A REAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
“ARETHUSA” BOYS MIXING THEIR 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING. MAKE IT A 
BUMPER ONE FOR THEM THIS YEAR. 
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The Midshipman 


monopolises a 


Who can bl 


STICKS 7$d, 1/-. REFILLS rod, 11d. 
Prices apply U.K. only and include Purchase Ta 


ame our 


‘snotty’ #ié) 
for wishing to corner the whole 3 a) 
of the Navy’s supply of Vinolia. 
Vinolia gives him such a perfect 
shave that in a tight corner his 
chin could be used to flash 
messages in the sun. But does the ‘ snotty’ succeed 
in keeping Vinolia to himself? Not likely. All 
ranks shave with Vinolia. 


Vi Ni oO mae for Shaving 





Vinolia rules the shaves. 


CREAM = 1/9. ECONOMY CAKE — 


ae 





S Jor oll maroc mad 


LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


GLOBE 


"INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL, 2—LONDON (Chief Office): 








! CORNHILL, E.C.3 























‘FOR KING 
COUNTRY | 


This patient served 
throughout the last war. 
Afterwards he worked in a 
bank in South America, 
but spinal paralysis follow- 
ing influenza incapacitated 
him for all employment, 
and now both legs are 
completely useless. But he 
is cheerful, and is here 
seen working in the handi- 
crafts class. We have in : 
our Home 110 incurable invalids, and we provide life 
pensions for 300 other incurables living in their own homes. 




































Please remember our 400 invalids this Christmas. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM S.W.16 
Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1641 














The margin 







between Governmental 


demands for K.L.G. plugs and 






our maximum output is small: 







delays in fulfilling private orders 


are sometimes unavoidable, 







when they occur—we beg 





your indulgence. 





KLoG SPARKING PLEGSE OTR ea 
PUTNEY VALE. LONGON, S47 1%) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES 


IMPROVED RESULTS 











THE ninth ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical Indus- 
tries, Limited, was held on December 18th in London. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (chairman and managing director) said: The 
year has been one of great activity and there have been many problems 
to face. The Government is urging all manufacturers to speed up 
production, and you will be glad to have my assurance that we are 
exerting every effort to that end. It is with particular satisfaction 
that I am able to report to you the enthusiasm and courage with 

’ 


which the workers from the highest to the lowest have volunteered 
to work through the “alert” period of air raids until the special 
emergency warning is given. I cannot express too strongly the 


directors’ admiration of the effort that is being made. It is the same 

spirit that has been so admirably demonstrated by those in the 

bombed areas—the spirit upon which we can rely to win the war. 
During the period under review the output of gramophone records 

















has been considerably larger than in the previous year he demand 
1s ind indications are that the record business will continue 
to expand in spite of the handicap of the Purchase Tax. ‘The need 
of entertainment in the home, and the great difficulty receiving 
broadcasting programmes of good quality during air raids, will, we 
believe, counteract to some extent the bad effect of such a tax on 
our sales 

Your company’s export business has been detrimentally affected by 
the closing of many m tts on the Continent of Europe. Our efforts 
have re, bee rned toward the stimulation of our trade in 
countries outside Europe, and I am glad to say that we have met 
with sor ccess. We real to the full the need of exports in 
ol ti the foreign exch position of the country may be 
benefited 

We do not consider our assets in Continental Europe as irretrievably 
! t in the extreme < f their destruction it is well that you 
should know that the figui ppearing in these nts, less the 
reserves already m . are rep! ed by assets outside of Continental 
Europe. Of these subsidiar npanies of the operating companies 
outside of Continental Europe all have made profits during the yeal 
cx pt one 

A welcome change in the profit and lo count has taken pl 
d the year, showing a profit instead of a lo ind representi1 

mn advance over the previous year of some I 900 While | 
year the trading of the oper companies for the months of Jul; 
A nd September had resulted in ! the reve 
is the fact, and during these three months u 1 profit 

O technical policy is aimed at once such 
n ts as may be a ible to wi \ I ided 

yt and accounts were un y 





HECHT, LEVIS AND KAHN 





DIVIDEND OF i0 PER CENT. 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 




















ru nnual general meeting of Hecht, Levis and Kahn, Limited, 
“ ¢ ym De 12th, at 19 | London, E.( 

\4 W er Fle I 1a proit ind los 
1 nt | mce at { 105,551 iwainst {1 264, W reat im 
pro n but 1 ‘ ( i n é tances, permit 
tl t ( pay the uc! cy W Id have lke ihey pt 
po n ] on it l y i making 
I ye 

| nt da y the f { wed last 
V A world-w gan i uch could best assist tl 
A firstly by providing for the rubber 1 of Gr Britain and 
her A ind, condly, by turning h rubber as possible 
nto ¢ From the first of those efforts had mainly arisen the 
ne to create the large reserve of £15 

With reference to the obtainiu f dollars, the company had played 
its part well, havi een i 1g the financial year in 
converting into dollars rubbe the British Empire of a 
val 7% approximately $30, the close of the a 
cou! ibout a further $15, turned over 

With reference to the large-scale barter and sales contracts made, 
not through the normal channe with the American Government, in 
these times departures from trade customs were essential, but inc!- 
dentally all were grateful that the London rubber market, thanks 
] to its own tality and nitiative vained one of the few 
oO} organisations of this sor nd allows them to continue fr 
trad He was, however, p bed at what appeared to be the 
p ty of a serious flaw in the arrar i Un the agre 
ment as { hed ippeared that the Di 1 East In in almost 
equal producer with British Possessions, would obtain ore dollars 
than they appeared entitled to With 1 troubles of the Dutch 
they could fully sympathise but the Dutch E. Indies, without such 





1 on Malaya could afford tl 
proper 


igreem 


tem, would 
division of 
ent would 


protection as British f 
have poor prospects, and it was hoped that a 
the dollars resulting from the joint 
be made 

With regard to the future of 
present forward to exceptional 
the present working year were well on the 
was unanimously adopted 
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their business, they could not at the 
prosperity, but the results in 
right side 


look 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Despite the encouraging news from Egypt the stock markets 
are distinguished by their strength of tone rather than volume 
of business. Securities with a Mediterranean flavour, such a5 
Egyptian Unified, Greek bonds, Sudan Plantations, Kaffirs ang 
oil shares, have responded really well—in some cases I think 
the rise has been overdone—but there has been little evidence 
of the start of any broad upward movement. Gilt-edged, for 
example, which usually lead the way in a general recovery, 
have hung fire and home industrials, while firm enough, have 
shown no great animation. 

It is tempting to trot out the well-worn excuse of “holiday 
influences.” This is only a partial explanation of the marker’s 
behaviour. Investors are treading warily, I think, because they 
feel, with regard to equities, that heavier taxation and fresh 
restrictions on consumption lie ahead, and, with regard to the 
war, that the real trial of strength between this country and 
Germany has still to come. Investment morale is as high as 
ever, but one can be confident and cautious at the same time. 


AMERICAN STOCK CALL-UP 


If investors had been in a more expansive 
could not have failed to benefit from the 
American securities. As usual, we are left without official 
guidance as to the total sums involved but when one sees 
such shares as General Motors, Woolworth, U.S. Steel preferred 
und Sears Roebuck included in the list one can be sure that 
the sterling pay-out on January 14th will run into substantial 
figures. Holders of these requisitioned stocks who have not yet 


markets 


mood 


latest Call-up of 
if 


taken up their quota of Savings Certificates and Defe:we Bonds 
hould certainly do so. Those who have fulfilled their duty 
in this respect and are faced with the task of maintaining income 


will be drawn, as recent experience has shown, into good prior 


charges and even into the equity field. I shall be surprised 
f we do not see the ripples of re-investment demand spreading 
Ove nost sections of the market eariy in the year 

eantume, dealers in dollar stocks in London have at last 
been given facilities to resume business in a long list of 
securities which have been frozen since the middle « ine 
International Nickel and Canadian Pacific are the most active 


t + 
have been hoist 


arbitrage is no | 


¢ und in both cases prices 
New York parity levels. As 
between the two centres then 
ild expect the gap to 
willing, in spite of the 


discrepancies may 
London will 
risk of requisitioning, 


Wall Street 





snot narrow. 


odovVioUs 











a premium for dollar stocks. On the other hand, 
may easily be encouraged by the higher prices on this le to 
revise its own rather pessimistic valuations 
BARCLAYS (D.C. AND QO.) PROFITS 

Al'though the bulk of a £20,000,0000 rise in « sil 
ipplied mainly in strengthening the cash p i ar 
Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has succeeded in raisin S$ net 
profit for the year to September 30th from £414,703 2 
For the third successive year the dividend on th B 

res iS maintained at per cent Advan it 
{'2,000,000 lower at £30,301,898 but the bank has 1 its 
10'dings of investme: by {4,500,000 to ! 1S. e 
of 8,400,000 in the ish and money at call items leaves the 


proportion of these combined reserves to deposits 


f 
44 per cent. 
RUBBER FOR DOLLARS 
Like cotton and tin Empuire-produced rubber is playing its 
part in providing the dollars necessary for financing our war 


purchases from America. In facilitating these sales the organ 
of the London rubber market is proving its worth 
companies engaged in this type of business have continued to 


isation 


make reasonable profits. At the meeting of Hecht, Levis and 
Kahn, the rubber dealers, the chairman, Mr. Walter Fletcher, 


been instumental during the 
into dollars rubber from the 


disclosed that this concern had 
vear to March 31st in converting 
Empire to a value of about 30,000,000 dollars. Since the close 
of the accounts another 15,000.000 dollars worth of rubber had 
been turned over. 


O99 ¢ S 


* EMMIES*’ PROSPECTS 


Shareholders in Electric and Musical Industries will feel en- 
couraged by the chairman’s review. Mr. Alfred Clark is a 
cautious prophet, as is natural enough in the circumstances, but he 
disclosed that the current financial year had opened more promis- 
ingly than the last. On the export side there are obvious diii- 
culties, but the company has enterprising manazement. It should 
be able to pay a small ordinary dividend 1 
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Never get chilled and depressed. Keep warm 
and sustained by timely cups of good Hot 
Bovril. This is the secret of those cheerful, fit 
folks who greet you with a ‘winning’ smile. 


GET IN A SUPPLY<OF BOVRIL NOW! 
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and please dont forger 


DR. BARNARDOS HOMES. 
this Christnast 
B.250 


destitute boys and girls 
always being supported : 
450 are War cases. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 


10/- 


WARMLY WELCOMED 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Fund - - - . » 142,150,000 


Reserve 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 




















Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








HELP US TO MAKE THIS A | 
CARRY-ON XMAS 


War conditions have made the 
need for help so urgent that we 
must earnestly appeal for your 
support in our struggle to main- 
tain a service which is enjoyed by 
1,100 patients every day. 
Like all London Hospitals we are 
‘carrying on’ despite manifold 
difficulties which have entailed an 
immediate increase in our already 
heavy burden of expenditure. This 
year we shall have to spend 
£115,000, of which we shall receive 
£19,000 under the Government 
Scheme, and for a large part of 
the balance we rely on the un- 
failing generosity of our friends. 
ur immediate appeal is_ for 
£12,000 before the end of the 
month, and the smallest gift will 
be welcomed. 


Do please send something at once 
to Gilbert G. Panter, Secretary, 


AI ROYAL 
NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY LONDON, N.7 
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on the dull side (9) 
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acres (5) 


it’s s 


mind to war and 


fly (Lovelace) (4). 
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(Browning) (5). 


18. Scott-ish man of letters rather 


21. A stag or it may be this (9). 


24. Talking of food, imply 
heavenly (5). 
25. An embarrassing bird (7). 
26. Not the one y which trains 
come in (7). 
27. “. .. from the nunnery Of 
thy chaste breast and quiet SORT ME Nt! 


28. Are these the people who tell 
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us “where we get off (10). e 
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1. Is your dog happy? Ask this - 
bird! (7). { 

2. The best-known fact about ic $ 
this place is that it’s remote (9). ut 


SOLUTION ON JANUAR 


goes to law and gets 

fused (2 words) (2, 3), 

With this bread one need = 

necessarily suffer dearth 

24. A French word to oma 
the puzzle (5). 
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Ores rUNITY OCCURS to give 
t he in the Forces a Happy 
hristma Send them King Six 
Cigar They're only 8d. each at all 
tobacconists 
PERSONAL 
w IKS Magazines, Games and other comforts 


ratetully rec eived by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
ifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
The Spectator Office 
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ar < 1s. 6d. now « ale. Annual ‘Subscription 18s. 

fr HERS, 40S * lliam 1V St., London, W.C.2. 

¥ ITERARY Typewtg. promptly cx. MSS. ts., carbon 
‘ 


j py 3d., 1,000 words Miss N. McFARLANE (C), 
96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


i f ONG »M ARKS.—Permanent address. Special war- 





ities.5 - p.a.—Write83M/MONO323,W.C.1 

PEAL Shetland Kan wear.—Pullovers and Cardi- 

| \ gans;a urs including taki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls Rum “Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads.—Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


E Secretaria! Training College,South 


ential Branch at Gerrards 





— rRIANGI 
4 ton 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP K 


Tudor 


CAPETOWN £53 
DURBAN 





Court, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


E6I 
First Class 


throughout . mez 


co. LTD. 
Fairmile 
Tel. : 


Park Road, 
Cobham 2851. 


| | jactory, 
) 
\ 
Le 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., S1 





more 
-| changes? 





Do you come home one day and 

find your books upstairs: and 

next day find them downstairs? 

lf you or your wife agree that 

changes like this are as good 

as a holiday, thn UNIX will dei you, 

Made for a lifetime in an English countryside 
they yet contrive to make that life 

adventurous. In any pusition they look 2006 

fresh. 

They give character to new rooms, revivify old 

rooms. And when you more, books and book- 


wh as a unit. 


ard to PHOENLX, at Lateb- 


cases are banded 


Ask on a post 


worth, Herts, or call at Phoenix Showrooms, 
Chandos Place by Charing Cross, for the UNIX 
unit bookcase prospectus. You shouldn't delay, 
for timber supf are short to scarcity 


Prices remain moderate. 


OO ll ll lp 


OTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 
k for duesipive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
d HOTELS managed by the 
PEOP L E’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 














'B Founded 191 May. $306-7-8 Street, W.1. 
THE BANK OF J AUSTRALASIA os. . efforts are now made every day 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, to destroy life, whilst the SAVING of lite 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. still goes on by srompton Hospital, one ot the 
Capit £4 world’s greatest life-saving agencies. Day by 
‘ lay many who have become victims of tuber 
Ch £ culosis are given renewed hope and a_ fresh 

' . - of 
Draf lease of life. Please help this work. Phe 
‘ ( ( s \ of t lreasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
I ted ( ’ a S Cy , ! 
\ ( . l W ¢ 
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today 
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